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In the conventional 6-cubic-foot refrigerator — of the type in the new General Electric Space Maker, look at all the food 
you probably have in your kitchen today— you can store just you can keep under refrigeration. Actually 14 more! Yet this 
this much food under refrigeration. Old-style design limits you 8-cubic-foot refrigerator is almost exactly the same size out 


to this amount... and no more! 


side! ... fits the same kitchen floor space. 


Look! % fore Reprigeraled Food Sjorage 
in The ew General Electric Space Maker! 
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5-Year Protection Plan. Included in the price of every General Electric 
Refrigerator is a written 5-year Protection Plan. This plan consists of a 
one-year warranty on the complete refrigerator, plus additional four- 
year protection on the sealed refrigerating system. Your General Electric 
retailer offers you convenient payment terms on any model you select. 


Ask him for details. 


More than 1,700,000 Refrigerators in Service 10 Years or Longer 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The new 1948 Space Maker is the greatest re- 
frigerator General Electric has ever built. 


Features that make the 1948 Space Maker 
the finest refrigerator ever! 


@ Butter Conditioner— Keeps butter at right 
spreading temperature. 


@ Big Freezing Compartment—Holds 24 pack- 
ages of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 


@ Deep Drawers— 6 inches deep. Will hold 
standing roasts and two-thirds bushel of fruits 
and vegetables under refrigeration. 


@ Bottle Storage Space— Holds 12 square, quart- 
size milk bottles. Space accommodates the 
tallest bottles. 


@ Sliding “hostess shelf’’—Convenient for chill- 
ing and serving desserts and salads. 


@ Sealed-in mechanism— More compact, more 
efficient, more economical than ever. 


Most important of all—G-E dependability 


Your G. E. will give you superb refrigeration year 
after year—thanks to the famous General Electric 
sealed-in refrigerating system. 

This dependable system now has one-third 
more freezing capacity, makes ice cubes 33 per 
cent faster, consumes less current than the latest 
prewar units. 


See the Space Makers today at your General 
Electric retailer’s. Wide selection includes both 
8-cubic-foot and 10-cubic-foot models. General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Talking It Over 
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There is great concern about the 
inflationary pressures that have been 
and still are driving prices up. There 
are many ideas advanced as the “cure- 
all” that will bring prices back to 
somewhere near normal. But too little 
attention is paid to a factor that is as 
much responsible as any other for the 
present high cost of practically every- 
thing we buy. That is the false doctrine 
that slowing down production will 
maintain demand—and workers’ jobs. 
Actually, the reverse is true, for al- 
| ready demand for many products has 
| dropped off noticeably because their 
high prices bave taken them out of 
many customers’ reach. 


* * *% 


That very estimable magazine, 
| The United States News, said in a re- 
| cent issue: “America cannot lick infla- 
tion by a formula of more-pay-for-less- 
work. Inflation has been defined as the 
} existence of a large enough purchas- 
| ing power that brings a greater de- 
mand for goods than can be fulfilled 
by what is being produced. To cure 
inflation, it is necessary to increase 
| the available supply of goods.” 
Can anyone question the sound 
|} common sense in that? If when goods 
| are and many people want 
| them, their competitive bidding sends 
| prices up, doesn’t it follow that if suf- 
ficient goods are produced to satisfy 
the demand, the competition will be 
among the sellers instead of the buy- 
ers and this competition for business 
will inevitably bring prices down? 
| The law of supply and demand has not 
| been repealed; it has not been given a 
chance to operate properly. 


scarce 


* * * 


The theory that we can each 
| produce less, yet earn more pay is so 
| obviously wrong that it is amazing 
| that anyone of normal intelligence can 
| believe in it. We are able to wear and 
| eat and enjoy only what we produce. 
It is said that the prices of new 
|} homes have passed their peak. De- 

mand has dropped, because many peo- 
ple, including veterans, cannot afford 
| to pay the present high prices; also 
more homes are now being built. As 
the supply tends to approach the de- 
mand, competition arises between 
those who have homes to sell. But 
prices would be lower if workers were 
permitted to give their normal produc- 
tion. 

A table based on a survey among 
building contractors in 60 cities, and 
published in the Nov. 21 issue of The 
United States News, shows that the 
average worker employed in home 





by Graham Patterson 


How to Lower Prices 





Millions than in 


Tires. 


more 


building is turning out about 38% less 
work than in 1940. Yet “the average 
worker, on the basis of U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, is being paid 
76% more for each hour of work than 
he was paid in 1940.” 


* * * 


For instance, before the war a 
bricklayer was paid $13.68 for an eight- 
hour day and laid 1,000 bricks. Now he 
gets $18.96 for an eight-hour day—and 
lays only 540 bricks. The same situa- 
tion applies in varying degree among 
other trades—and in other industries, 
too. Is it any wonder building costs are 
184% higher than in 1940—and many 
people are “priced out” of homes they 
would like to buy? 

What can be accomplished by 
adequate production is strikingly illus- 
trated in a recent report by P. W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., on 
the postwar performance of the rub- 
ber industry. Litchfield’s report points 
out that in 1939, the American rubber 
industry gave direct employment to 
121,000 workers, at an average annual 
wage of $1,448. In 1947 there were 
224,000 workers employed at an aver- 
age annual wage of $2,814. The 1947 
production was at the rate of 20 mil- 
lion more passenger car tires than in 
1939; 14 million more truck and trac- 
tor tires than in 1939. As a result, you 
can walk into any dealer’s store today 
and buy the tire you want—and you 
have to pay no more than you paid for 
the same tire in 1939. 

To enjoy more, at lower prices, 
produce more. 
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HOME 
OWNERSHIP plus 


COMMUNITY | 
INFLUENCE equal 


AN EXCELLENT MARKET 
FOR ADVERTISING 


@ More than 3 out of every 4 





of PATHFINDER’S million families 
own their homes—a percentage 
half again as large as the na- 
tional average. That’s impor- 
tant to anyone who sells, or does 
business with people who buy 
products or services that make 


for better living. 





@ And 


are community leaders. 


readers 
Over 


readers 


PATHFINDER’S 


half of* PATHFINDER’S 
have the desire, opportunity and 
time to participate in commu- 
activities from 


nity ranging 








Chambers of Commerce to 





School Boards. 


@ Combine these two factors of 











the magazine’s audience—high 
homeownership and strong com- 
munity influence. You have a 
market no advertiser should ig- 


nore. 


Pathfinder 


AMERICA’S SECOND 
LARGEST NEWS MAGAZINE 











Your Shoes : 


are Showing y 


vo’ SHINOLA 






Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
w-looking longer. 





flexible—and ne 








Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 


2 nomical to buy. For good gerne 
ing and longer wear —KEEP 'EM SHIN- 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 


















@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets-are 
different—act different. Purely vege= 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action ig dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 





NR TO-NIGHT “atncie. 





Between 


Ourselves 


| Pupil-Graded Profs: In “No Cam- 
| pus Secret” (Education, Dec. 17) I no- 
| ticed a statement . . . relative to the grad- 
| ing of professors by students. ... For 14 
| years the students taking forestry at 

Michigan State college have been grad- 

ing their teachers and for the past two or 
| three years this policy has been in effect 
| by the entire college. 

We have an enrollment here of about 
15,000 . . . and according to the compiled 
records, the professors . . . have by no 
means been getting “F’s.” In our own de- 
partment the teachers have been rated 
superior by our students. Enclosed is one 
of the forms used. .. . 

Ray Kroodsma, Dept. of Forestry, 
Mich. State college, ~ 
East Lansing, Mich. 

[Grading is on 15 points, including 
speech and enunciation, mannerisms, will- 
ingness to help, ability to stimulate thinking, 
knowledge of subject, range of interests and 
culture.—Ed. ] 


Forty Million Club?: Why are we 
always talking about the new wave of 
wage increases? Who is included-in this 
wave; just the unions? Who pays for the 
increases in the cost of living; just the 
union workers? Why are 40 million 
workers, who pay for the increases... the 
same as union workers, always ignored 
when it comes to the same percentage of 
wage increases unions have gotten over 
the past 10 or 15 years? 

These 40 million seems to be caught 
between the employer, the unions, and 
the politicians. Do we need a 40 million 
club to fight for self-preservation ? 


H. H. Sutton, Glenshaw, Pa. 


Orthodoxy: Re “Mission Cross- 
| roads” (Religion, Dec. 17), sympathy 
with non-Christians is the heart of mis- 
sions, but sympathy with non-Christian 
beliefs is the denial of Christianity. .. . 
No one ever produced ... results by “co- 
operation in religion.” ... 
Rev. Harold T. Reese, 
Williamston, Mich. 


e  ¢ T was amazed. ... How any 
man can claim to be a Christian and then 
make such a suggestion in seriousness is 
beyond my understanding. .. . 

Robert E. Bohlin, San Antonio, Tex. 


Whaddya Know, Ivan? Have you 
ever thought of an article on the Rus- 
sians, with emphasis on what happens to 
a nation when it undertakes to liquidate 
its ruling class? The writer spent quite a 
bit of time at the Soviet Purchasing Com- 
mission during the war and was im- 
pressed with the abysmal ignorance of 
the persona grata present. Perhaps a 
great deal of our difficulty with Ivan 
stems from our assumption that these 





people are intellectually on our plane of 
thought and action, and can be dealt with 
as a first-grade nation. 

K. F. Springer, Northport, N.Y. 


Swap: ... On the radio Louis Brom- 
field emphasized the point that the U.S. 
is using up her natural heritage. As he 
suggested, those countries expecting our 
aid in such great quantities could at least 
give us what they have and we need. But 
our Congress has voted ... to buy these 
raw materials. 

Do you know any country in history 
that ever acted the way we do? And do 
you know any country so maligned? 

Herbert Lee, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Teacher Handbook: Would like 
you to know that I secured 30 extra copies 
of your school article “Learning and Lik- 
ing It” (Sept. 10) and gave them to 
teachers of our elementary school and 
members of the Board of Education. We 
used this for a number of very interest- 
ing teachers’ meetings. 

On the basis of this article we de- 
cided to try to make some needed im- 
provements during the school year, com- 


Pathfinder 
Shining example. Progressive educa- 
tion in Scarsdale, New York. 


parisons having been made between this 
school and the Scarsdale schools. . 
When the Board of Education, teachers, 
and pupils work to establish high stand- 
ards, progress is made. 
il. M. Leinbaugh, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lewistown, Ill. 


Misses Utopia: There is no harm in 
real theoretical communism, but the Rus- 
sians are using the word deliberately to 
delude. ... 

We have had several communistic or- 
ganizations in U.S. history, the most nota- 
ble being the communities of Fruitlands 





Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 


tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 2, | 
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and the Brook Farm Institute. They were | 


genuinely communistic, but not Bolshe- | 


vistic. 
Most communist organizations in the 
U.S. have had religious background, and 


many were prosperous and happy until | 


they got into the hands of selfish hypo- | 


crites. 

The only objection to real commu- 
nism is—it won’t work. 

H. E. Butcher, Gulfport, Miss. 

[Reference is to so-called “Utopian” 
communism, not to be confused with the 
now-dominant Marxist brand which predi- 
cates armed revolt as a necessary beginning. 

Ed. ] 

Church and State: Best wishes for 
eventual success to-Mrs. Vashti McCol- 
lum in her Champaign, IIl., campaign to 
prevent the intrusion of the church into 
the affairs of state (Nation, Dec. 31). 

May the high courts avail themselves 
of this opportunity to right a grievous 
wrong and squelch the cancerous begin- 
ning of another Italy, where the ecclesi- 


astical organization has proven itself to | 


be the black market of the soul. 


Leland D. Larson, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Europe's Children: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your fine article “Suffer, 
the Children” (World, Dec. 31). I agree, 
this problem should receive No. 1 pri- 
ority, but for all year, not just at Christ- 
mas. . Saving the children will be 
saving the peace of the future. 

Jane Anderson, Memphis, Tenn, 


e ¢« ¢ Congratulations. . . . Let us 
take heed . . . so that we can have peace 
on earth, good will toward men. 


J. Alvin Mitchell, Des Moines, Ia. 


e « ¢ Yes, let’s help the children of 
Europe today, so that tomorrow will not 
see another Hitler rise from their ranks. 

Edward Reumann, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alibi for Teacher: So the school- | 
marms flunked a history test (Education, | 


Noy. 19). But one must remember that 
this is the age of specialization and even 





the lowly pedagogue has specialized in | 


the work of a certain grade or subject. 
Undoubtedly some of those flunking 
teachers are the victims of modern méth- 
ods. Mechanical quizzes tell them what 
to do. . . . Don’t blame the tedcher who 
has to adopt the methods prescribed by 
some principals and frequently has to 

become a blank herself to hold her job. 

Rosa D. Willis, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


Dove Fodder: During the war we 
bought bonds and sacrificed in every way 
we could to win. Now the war is over and 
there are debts to be paid. We are again 
called upon to sacrifice—to win the peace. 
Should not the latter be done as patri- 
otically as the former? 

Anna Stone, Fairview, Mont. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers | 


on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU LIKE SOME THINGS :.. 
(Gur theyre nor good, fit you) 








ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
(and youll tke tm, 7e0/) 


@ Each one-ounce serving of Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes provides just enough 
bran to help prevent irregularity 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. Yet 
new, improved Post’s Bran Flakes 


are so delicious . . . you’d eat them 


for flavor alone! Remember, few 


foods can better the nutritional value 
of a bowl of cereal with milk and 
sugar. So make this a happier New 
Year with a “‘better breakfast” every 
day—a breakfast with cereal. And 
for that ‘‘ounce of prevention,”” make 


your cereal Post’s Bran Flakes! 
A Product of General Foocs 
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Sani-Flush and I take the prize. 
We're a pair of pretty smooth ac- 
tors. I sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
toilet bowl—and Sani-Flush does 
the rest to perfection. Cleans away 
stains and film ... disinfects thor- 
oughly! What remuins is sparkling 
cleanliness—odorless freshness. No 
rub or scrub. And that’s for me. 
Safe in all toilet systems. Good in 
hard or soft water. Every grocer has 
it. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


oes T O84 tr 
coun +. UND of 


EASY So 
* Guaranteed by “Vj 
SANITARY Good Housekeeping F 


ry 
a 
Sor as Aoveaisto WE 


Start and run your own business qk. All phas 
business taught in Home Study or Slassroom—Roth 
Approved. “WRITE TODAY for Big Illustrated Book. 
WEAVER SCHOOL OF REAL ESTATE, Dept. P 
15 East Pershing Road Kansas City, Mo. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


Plant these Colossal 
Snapdragons with their 
Larger Flowers, Longer 
Stems, Clearer Colors, 
Greener Leaves and 
Huskier Plants and your 
garden will be the envy of 
all your neighbors. They 
are just one of the many 
varieties of highest quality 
and early maturity for 
which Harris is famous. 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOG TODAY 
IT’S FREE 
In it you will find honest descriptions and beauti- 
ful illustrations of the best of the old and new 
varieties of vegetables and flowers which are 


Northern Grown for Vigor 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 
56 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 


1948 CATALOG now rcady 

















































Harris’ 
Colossal Snapdragons 
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International 


Forty hours are not enough. 


Wilson. 


The 40-hour week is inflationary. 
It is a heritage of the days of planned 
scarcity, of plowing under cotton and 
killing pigs to raise prices. Essentially, 
it is a job-rationing measure.—Charles E. 
Wilson, president, General Motors Corp. 


Moscow talks about warmongers. 
We have disarmed quicker than any na- 
tion in history. Our Navy today is unable 
to take on an engagement of any signifi- 
cance. Our Air Force is below the 70 air 
group minimum, and our Army is unable 
to have even one division which is imme- 
diately ready to take on a mission.—Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R.-Mass.). 


Already the sinister light of a new 
conflict flashes on the horizon.—Pope 


Pius X11. 


If the postman stopped to argue 
with every dog that barked, he’d never 
get thé mail delivered. Dogs bark, bears 
growl—that’s their nature. So if what we 
are doing is right, let’s keep on doing it, 
and let the Russian bear growl.—Rep. 


Francis Case (R.-S.D.). 


I have “retired” several times. But 
no more. I am going to keep going, so 
long as people go to see my pictures and 
so long as I can keep my feet.—Fred 
Astaire, movie actor. 





Paris in the last few weeks includes 
blackouts at night, everyone speaking of 
civil war, dining by candlelight, tension 
everywhere, but certainly now, for the 
first time, one has the feeling that every 
Frenchman is pretty fed up with commu- 
nism.—Cynda Glenn in Variety. 


I eat chicken five times a week. 
Especially am I intrigued by chicken 


fricasse. I wonder what it is made of ?— 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet delegate to the 
U.N. Security Council. 


I belong to the intellectual opium- 
eaters of the pre-war era. This new gen- 
eration has fno time to dream about the 
classic past: it knows a lot of things that 
we don’t. But postwar people admire a 
steak more than a Rembrandt.—H. E. 
Nasrollah Entezam, Iranian delegate to 
the United Nations. 


In 2100 A.D., our descendants will 
be morons. They will be the stupidest 
great-great-grandchildren of the stupid- 
est great-grandchildren of the stupidest 
grandchildren of the stupidest children 
of the stupidest parents now living.—Dr. 
Walter Pitkin, author of “Life Begins at 
Forty.” : 


The fact is that even with the res- 
toration of European agriculture under 
the Marshall Plan, there still will not be 
enough food for world requirements. That 
means we must look to food production 
expansion in non-European countries.— 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson. 


I talk in terms of bread and milk 
and shoes, and keeping the consumer in 
the buying market. Mr. Knutson wants to 


Acme 
Douglas. She wants food, not diamonds. 


play this tax reduction game in diamonds. 
I say, let’s play it in hearts —Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas (D.-Cal.). 


The chief excuse for movie direc- 
tors is that someone has to stay on the set 
to keep the actors from quitting ahead of 
time. — Nunnally Johnson, Hollywood 
movie writer. 


I have been looking over some re- 
cent Gallup Polls. I found that 26% of 
Americans can’t name the national an- 
them; 36% think the Democrats control 
the House of Representatives; 52% don’t 
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Every MILE SavesYouMONEY! 


Enjoy America’s new ride— 
and save money every milel 
The Cushman Motor Scooter 
travels 400 miles on a dol- 
lar’s worth of gas. Operates 
for less than lc per mile. 
Carries two passengers.Has 
rugged 4 H.P.Cushman‘Husky” 
engine,two-speed transmission, 
automatic clutch, balloon tires, 
knee-action springing for added 
comfort. Park anywhere. Gives 
you a ‘“‘second car’’ atlow cost. 


4 Models To Choose From 

Pictured here is the Cushman 

SOLO model. PACK AGE-KAR, 

SIDE-KAR, and STAKE-KA R 

models give you finest selection 
of Motor Scooters available. 


FRE Write for Free 
Folders, name of 
your nearest dealer and 
details of new 
PAYMENT PLAN. 


Cushman Motor Works, Inc. Dept. B-100 Lincoln, Nebr. 


Make BEADED -@ 
¢- 
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=SEQUI M— 
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LAPEL PINS | 
aay tit Home 


Fashionable shops show dresses, blouses, skirts, suits and 
coats trimmed with amazing new beaded cup sequins. 
Different, these cup sequins flash lustre, brilliance. Now 
you can make latest beaded sequin pins in sensational de- 
3igns, sizes and colors at home at tremendous saving. 
Easier than sewing buttons. We offer COMPLETE KIT 
for gorgeous BLUEBIRD PIN and EAR-RINGS with 2 
matching Bluebirds for hair, hat, shoes, handbag, etc. 
KIT includes patterns, cupped sequins, imported beads, 
safety clasp pin, ear screws with complete easy to follow 
directions. Special, only $1.49 and you undoubtedly would 
pay 10 times this price if you purchased Bluebird Set 
ready made! 


(OTHER DESIGNS: Sliver Key Kit, 99c... 
Bow Knot, $1.49. 





Rich Golden 
All 3including BLUEBIRD SET $3.49). 


SEND NO MONEY... 
Mail name, address on penny 
postcard. State designs wanted. 
On arrival of complete kit pay 
postman $1.49 plus C.O.D. post- 
age. (Cash orders sent prepaid). 
Satisfaction or money back. 


HOUSE OF HOBBIES, DEPT. 30-A, BOX 790, EVANSTON, ILL 


Profitable Hobby 


Make up to 500% 
profit. Suggestions 
with first order. 













Pedigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Official Egg Record R. O. P. Hens. U. 
S. Approved. Pullorum controlled. Your 
favorite pure bred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. 
Prompt service. CATALOG FREE! 


= = Hatchery, Box a mM. 
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USE 
EZO 
DENTAL 
CUSHIONS 


@ Relieves sore spots on tender 
gums due to ill-fitting dentures. 
@Helps keep dental plate from 
raising and clicking. 

@ Helps prevent seeds from lodg- 
ing under plate. 

@ Helps plate fit snugger. 

@ Helps you wear and become ac- 
customed to new plates, 

@ Enables you to eat meat, toma- 
toes, pears, celery. 








Is not a powder, is not a paste, 
will not stick to plate. 
ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING 


SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 
MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 50c 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 


BOX NO. 9306, DEPT. Z-78 
PHILA. 39, PA. 
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know that England is a democracy; 25% 
don’t know what the Truman Doctrine is; 
51% don’t know about the Marshall Plan. 
—Lewis W. Conover, Springfield, Ohio. 


All our beaches in Natal are filled 
with vacationists, All our coast resorts 
are in the midst of the biggest spending 
orgy since before the war.—M. V. McVin- 
tors, hotel owner, Durban, South Africa. 


Communism is like a man on a 
bicycle; when you stop it, it will fall over. 


—Rep. Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.). 





When Congress destroyed price 
control, they made it certain a day of 
reckoning would come. The American 
people gave up their birthright of a stable 
price structure for a mess of pottage in | 
the form of freedom from the petty irri- 
tations and annoyances of price control. 
—Harry W. Schacter, president, Kauf- 
man Straus Department Store, Louisville. 


We all know the gravy period i 
over, but it is possible to live without 
gravy.—H. D. Hodgkinson, vice presi- 
dent, Filene’s, Boston. 


I don’t know when the Freedom 
Train will get to Memphis. I thought it 
had run out of gas.—E. H. Crump, Mem- 
phis political boss. 


Steel is no monopoly. Anybody to 
whom the business looks attractive is per- 
fectly free to enter it at any time. All 
he needs is assured sources of iron and 
coal, a good supply of nerve, and $200 
million.—C. M. White, president, Repub- 
lic Steel. 


Yes, I was barred at the door of | 
the Metropolitan Opera Club the other | 
night because I wasn’t wearing tails. The 
door man was wearing a full dress suit. 
However, don’t worry about me. I have 
been barred before from other. places be- 
cause I wasn’t wearing tails.—Ex.-Gov. 


Alfred M. Landon empie 1936 GOP 


| 
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Landon. The doorman wore a dress suit. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
for Home Use... 


This genuine Du Pont Nylon 
thread is practically unbreak- 
able. Perfect for keeping but- 
oeue on oo. eames : 
ren’s and work clothing, lin- 
ens and tatting. Perfect for APPROX 4806 
crocheting. Used by Air FEET 
Force on parachutes because . 
of its amazing strength on. de lependalite. Here is your 
chance to get a giant spool of ) feet—almost a mile of 
Nylon thread—at the sensational low war surplus close- 
Out price of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 


SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 


Just send your name and cadens. Specify white or black 
or two giant spools for only $2.89. On arrival, deposit only 
$1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) plus C.O.D. postage 
on our guarantee if you are not delighted, you can return 
in 10 days and your money back. Cash with order, we 
Pay postage. Only limited amount available. Write Today. 
LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 30-A,189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


BLACK or WHITE 


FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 






3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 2 5¢ 


asily grown 
Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
ly. Order now for 
choicest bulbs. 


"SPECIAL—I5 Bulbe $1.00 
Double orders 50 Bulbs $3.00 


- allowed 
8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL °s:" Morrow, Ohio 


will bring you thrills and pleasure with 
this fascinating, new, foct-packed 1948 
guide. Discover exciting things to see 
and do—unusual places to ge. Shop- 
ping tips alone can save you many 
times cost.! Frank advice on food, night- 
life, sights few vacationists hear about. 
Money-back guarantee. Send only $1.00 
for YOUR NEW YORK TRIP, postpaid. 
Suite 1110-A, 320 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 1. 
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IN NEW FREE 
BOOKLET 





New, authoritative booklet, fully 
illustrated, can help you solve 
your hearing problems. Learn 
more about hearing loss—its 
causes—its correction. 


i Western Electric ©. 300-78.) 
] 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


I Send free copy of “Modern Science and 
Your Hearing.’’ Also booklet on two new 


all-in-one Western Electric Hearing Aid. 
hol 
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As practical on a corner 





city lot as on half an acre 


T HE friendliness, beauty, and charm of the ranch house is appar- 


ent in every line of this practical, informal home. Everything for 


efficient, comfortable living is offered in its roomy yet compact plan. 


The extensive use of glass provides plenty of sunlight and ventilation, 


literally bringing the outdoors in. The large outdoor fireplace and 


glass porch are conducive to frequent outdoor dining, with full pro- 


tection from rain or sudden weather changes. The large living room 


is typical ranch style, with its natural fireplace and the exterior is a 


combination of frame siding and stone. 
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PLAN 1, WITHOUT BASEMENT 


SQUARE FEET 
Living Area, Plan 1 1224 
Living Area, Plan 2 1179 
Garage Area, Plan 1 270 
Garage Area, Plan 2 230 


Porch Area 187 
CUBAGE 

Plan 1 20,080 Cu. Ft. 

Plan 2 25,075 Cu. Ft. 


’ 


This Home Design is Number P-379. 
See your local retail lumber decler 
and ask him to order this plan for you 
from National Plan Service, Inc., Chi- 
_ cago. Be sure and specify Plan 1 
. without basement or Plan 2 with 
basement. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Lord Inverchapel, 
Britain’s Ambassador to the United 
States, is a veteran career diplomat 
who has adapted his tactics mag- 
nificently to the United States’ post- 
war mood. Following his lead, most 
of Washington’s embassies and 
legations have junked their fabu- 
lous parties, turned to frank busi- 
ness-like diplomacy Americans can 
understand. No longer must an am- 
bassador be a man “rich, abstemi- 
ous, not violent, nor quarrelsome, 
witty without being talkative.” For 
the story of the new methods, the 
new kind of diplomats and how 
they work, see Embassy Row—Men 
at Work, starting on page 18. 


So -a -e 


Next Issue. “.. . All this fur- 
ther exposes the real aims of the 
American imperialists, who dream 
of clearing the road to world dom- 
ination with the dollar and the 
atomic bomb. . . .” That’s what 
Moscow radio says to North Amer- 
ica, in English. It’s a pale sample 
of what Russian propaganda says 
daily to all who will listen. Millions 
of people in Europe and Africa, 
Latin America and the Far East do 
listen—day after day. And some of 
what they hear sinks in. What is 
the U.S. doing to combat these lies? 
What more could be done to tell 
America’s side? See Voice of Free- 
dom in the Feb. 11 PATHFINDER. 


* * * 


Religious Advertising. Else- 
where in this issue appears an ad- 
vertisement sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus, a Catholic 
men’s organization. We understand 
several of the better-known Protes- 
tant denominations plan similar ad- 
vertising campaigns. (See Patu- 
FINDER’s Religion section, Dec. 31.) 

As a public carrier Patu- 
FINDER welcomes such advertising 
as long as it is constructive and 
represents the message and beliefs 
of an established, recognized 


church body. PATHFINDER’Ss test for 
the acceptance of any advertising 
is its good taste, merit and truth. 
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Under The Dome 


WHITE HOUSE INSIDERS say that the real reason behind Truman's $40 tax reduction 








proposal was to release Democratic Congressmen from supporting his ex- 
pected veto of the GOP sponsored tax cuts. They reason that a coa-— 
lition Republican-—Democratic vote could override the veto anyway, and 
now Democratic legislators are free to solidify their positions with 
their constituents at home. 


THE LEGISLATIVE BUDGET, two-year-old child of the Congressional Reorganization 
Act, is almost certain to be the first victim of ERP. With foreign 
aid accounting for 10% to 20% of the total budget, Congress can't set 
any accurate budget ceiling until ERP total demands are known, too 
late to serve the legislative budget's purpose. 


CONGRESSIONAL MARSHALL PLAN SUPPORTERS have warned State Department officials 
the most they can hope for ERP for the first 15 months is $5 billion, 
$1.8 billion less than the amount Marshall said was the rock-bottom 
minimun. 


WORLD-WIDE CHEAP MONEY HAS HIT THE WORLD BANK. Because its securities are now 
selling for five points below par, the World Bank will have to guar- 
antee investors higher income rates in future issues of its securi- 
ties, and as a result, be forced to charge borrowers higher interest 
rates. Effect: Needy borrowers like France; Britain, Italy and Canada 


will be forced to look elsewhere for their lhoans. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY BIGWIGS are hopefully predicting that Henry Wallace will re- 
turn to the fold shortly after the nominating convention in July and 
will support Truman's fight. For that reason word has gone out to 
party wheelhorses to soft-pedal any Wallace criticisms and to avoid 
antagonizing any leftist groups he may influence. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY ORGANIZERS ARE GRAVELY CONCERNED over Minnesota Sen. Joe 
Ball's chances for re-election in November. Recent public opinion 
polls in the state show that only two out of every ten voters want to 
put Ball, who worked like a Trojan on national issues, spent little 


time on fence-mending, back in the Senate. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEVELS ARE ALMOST CERTAIN to be boosted during this session of 
Congress. Because this is an election year and because 40¢ an hour is 
admittedly too little, Congressmen will probably agree on a figure 
close to 65¢; but Truman's request for 75¢ an hour will never see the 
light of day. 


a 


will be made by the CIO union to avoid a strike and Reuther's nego- 
tiators will settle happily for an 8% boost. 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT will launch suits against AFL and CIO unions next week 
for violating the Taft-—Hartley Act provisions restricting political 
activities. To speed its test case, the department will seek criminal 
indictments against at least one of the alleged violators. 


LATEST DOOM WEAPON, according to Washington scientists, is carbon dioxide gas 
made with radioactive carbon 14. Rumored test résults: death within 
four days to any living thing; persistence of destructive action: 
6,000 years; defense: use of synthetic air. Gas masks won't work since 
CO2 is an integral part of natural air. 


SECRET SERVICE AGENTS are opening up a full-scale, nationwide war on counter- 
feiters. Agents who confiscated more than $2.5 million in bogus money 
in the last four months say that counterfeiters are enjoying their 
greatest boom since before the war. 


listed men. Recruiting officers have reported that semi-specialized 
jobs like truck drivers and engineering machine operators will never 
be filled until Army pay scales more nearly match civilian rates. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


Gold Rush, 1948 


Underlying today’s political squab- 
bles is the same old question: 
money—taxes, budgets, loans 


A hundred years after James Wilson 
Marshall’s pickaxe turned up a nugget on 
the banks of a California river, America 
and the world were still ensnarled in the 
scramble for things that gold won’t buy. 

The Gold Rush of 1948 was a drive 
toward a golden dream. Yellow metal, re- 
turned underground at Fort Knox, Ky., 
symbolized America’s economic strength 
in a poverty-stricken world, and only em- 
phasized that gold alone can’t buy peace, 
prosperity or good will. 

With gold and intelligent leadership, 
America could look with confidence to the 
future. With only gold, she would inevi- 
tably fall victim to the predatory forces 
of evil which men of good will were seek- 
ing to enchain. 


State of the Union 


Before a House chamber crowded 
with hostile Republicans and dead-pan 
Democrats, President Truman last week 
delivered the Constitutionally-prescribed 
report on the State of the Union. 

As the long message droned on, Sen- 
ators and Representatives sat on their 
hands, fidgeted, scratched themselves and 
yawned. Gradually the conviction grew 
that what they were hearing was not a 
state-of-the-union message, but a_ badly 
organized commentary on a state of mind. 

Too Many Bullets. By including a 
little something for everybody, from high- 
er minimum wages to statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, he scattered his shots 
and dulled the edge of urgency for those 
things which leaders of both parties want 
to see settled quickly and advantageously. 

An uninspired restatement of the 
need for ERP (for which he might better 
have substituted Secretary Marshall’s ap- 
peal the next day), a renewed and still- 
hopeless request for anti-inflation powers, 
and a tax plan designed primarily to meet 
his own objections to any tax bill, were 
wrapped up in one unwieldy package with 
a host of other topics. 

Long List. Among other things, he 
asked for: 

e @ Civil liberties legislation, which 
may result in anti-poll tax and anti-lynch- 
ing laws, sure to antagonize the Solid 
South. 

e @ Expansion of Social Security, on 
which limited action is possible. 

e @ Federal aid to education, health 
and security through a new executive de- 
partment. 

e @ Extended rent control. 

e @ Long-range housing aid. 

e@ e Expanded conservation and rec- 
lamation programs. 

e ¢ Continuation of the farm price 
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supports and crop insurance programs. 
e @ Relaxation of immigration laws 
to admit displaced persons. 
e e Compulsory military training. 
e @ Etc., ete. 


Bigger Budget 


It was, the President told his reporter- 
audience at the annual budget seminar in 
the White House movie-room, “a budget 
based on facts.” 

He didn’t know of a budget in recent 
years, Mr. Truman added, which had been 


drawn up with so much agreement and co- 


operation on the part of department and 
agency heads. 

The result of this harmony was a 
1,534-page, 6°4-pound document calling 
for an outlay of $39,669,000,000 for fiscal 
°49, of which nearly $33 billion was to be 
appropriated by Congress and the remain- 
der to come from carry-over appropria- 
tions made in previous years. It added up 
to $2.1 billion more than last year’s. 

Defense and Aid. First on Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget breakdown was the largest 
item of all, $10,295,000,000 for national 
defense. Second came foreign aid, $2,104,- 
000,000. For other programs the President 
asked Congress to give him: 


ee Te ee eee $5,154,000,000 
Social Security ...... 2,077,000,000 
SER: wittncanenss 292,000,000 
Education & research. 407,000,000 
Agriculture ......... 655,000,000 


Natural resources.... 1,581,000,000 
Transportation ...... 1,549,000,000 
General government.. 1,065,000,000 
Interest on debt. ..... 5,250,000,000 
Refunds of receipts... 1,990,000,000 
The $6.8 billion for the Marshall Plan 
would be requested later, Truman ex- 
plained. This year’s budget weighed al- 
most a pound less than last year’s. It was 


Budgetmaker Webb. His ’49 one (left) 


apt to weigh still less when the GOP got 
through with it. 


Campaign Speed-up 


President Truman last week set up 
his Administration’s policies like clay 
ducks in a shooting gallery and invited 
the opposition to start shooting. They did. 

First up, and first under fire, was the 
State of the Union speech which explored 
broadly and at length many generalities. 
Quickly, Republicans large and small en- 
joyed a field day of verbal dart throwing, 
all keyed to the fact that the 1948 cam- 
paign was under way, full blast. 

Sen. Taft, GOP policy chief and Pres- 
idential candidate, took to the microphone 
for a “dispassionate discussion” of the dif- 
ference between Democratic and Repub- 
lican objectives. He blasted Truman’s 





Acme 


will lose moet weight. (SEE: Budget) 


“wild bid” for votes that “left Henry 
Wallace little to offer,” calculated the 
additional cost at $10 billions yearly, then 
coldly pigeonholed the whole program 
while Congress writes its own legislative 
ticket. 

Socko! Even as the President was 
speaking to Congress, shy but willing can- 
didate Tom Dewey crept out of his politi- 
cal bomb-shelter in Albany. Opening the 
New York legislature, he admitted having 
an opinion on national affairs: President 
Truman*was solely responsible for the 
present high cost of living. 

Other candidates—horses in various 
degrees of darkness—were busy on the 
warm-up track. Sen. Vandenberg again 
asked Michigan GOP leaders not to enter 
his name as a candidate. It was a sincere 
move to divorce from politics his position" 
as GOP champion of ERP and a bi-parti- 
san foreign policy. But it did not, and 
could not, completely remove the possibil- 
ity of a draft. 

Tobey & Ike. The Eisenhower boom 
took a sudden spurt as a slate of eight 
convention delegates pledged to the Gen- 
eral was entered in the New Hampshire 
primary. The slate was headed by Charles 
W. Tobey Jr., son of the New Hampshire 
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Senator, with his father’s blessing, which 
completed the Senator’s break with Taft 
and led some to wonder if the Senator’s 
“New England conscience” might be har- 
boring some aspirations of his own. 

But the year’s top political puzzler 
was still Henry Wallace’s third party, 
which has so far attracted the enthusiastic 
support of (1) Henry Wallace, (2) the 
Daily Worker, and (3) the Moscow radio. 

Mvstic Goals. On the broad assump- 
tion, unjustified by history, that Wallace 
himself knows what he is trying to do, two 
theories were advanced. 

He might be aiming to throw the 
election to the Republicans in the hope 
that he could ride into the White House 
in 1952 in a resurgence of “liberalism.” 

Or he might be trying to scare Demo- 
crats into veering further leftward while 
tricking Republicans into picking an 
ultra-conservative candidate. In which 
event, at the psychological moment, he 
could withdraw. 


$40 Each 


In the House Gallery sat a Capitol 
Hill reporter who had watched the birth 
and development of every tax bill in Con- 
gress for the past 15 years. 

He listened carefully as President 
Truman presented his compromise tax 
plan to saddle the cost of individual tax 
relief on high corporation profits. 

After a moment's deliberation, he de- 
livered his considered opinion: “The Pres- 
ident’s tax bill has the same chance of 
passing Congress as Henry Wallace has 
being elected President.” 

Fishy. That summed up neatly what 
all Washington, including Truman, well 
knew. Chairman Knutson (R.-Minn.) of 
the Ways and Means Committee put it 
even more tersely. The President’s plan, 
he said, “is as dead as a mackerel.” 


The President asked an across-the- 
board cost-of-living tax credit of $40 for 
each individual income tax payer and 





International 
Congressional treasure hunt. Stassen 
left baffling clues. (SEE: Secret) 
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Jim Berryman in Washington Evening Star 
Tax angel Truman. His latest plan to 
fight inflation. (SEE: $40 Each) 


each dependent. To keep revenue at pres- 
ent levels, he asked compensating 1in- 
creases in corporation taxes, with due re- 


‘gard to the needs of small business. 


Not only did the proposal run head- 
long into a solid bloc of Republican oppo- 
sition, but it failed to arouse much enthu- 
siasm among Democrats. Truman, by urg- 
ing a tax bill at all, had only weakened his 
previous stand—for no tax bill. Now the 
argument was no longer whether there 
would be a tax bill—only what kind. And 
in that, the Republican Congress’ hand 
was strengthened. 

GOP Version. Chances thus in- 
creased that he would get a bill close to 
Knutson’s original $5.6 billion slash. Tru- 
man, to be consistent, would have to veto 
it in spite of a much greater chance that 
Congress would override. 

The real danger, now that bars to tax 
reduction were down, was that Republi- 
cans and Democrats, seeking to outdo each 
other in currying favor with voters, would 
cut revenues too much, damage chances 
for the European Recovery Plan. 


Stassen’s Secret 


Someone was stretching the truth. 
Last week, in a crowded basement hearing 
room at the Capitol, few knew whether it 
was Presidential aspirant Harold Stassen 
or the Administration “insiders” he ac- 
cused of gambling in grain. Pleasantly 
but nervously the former Minnesota Gov- 
ernor told a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee that: 

1. Edwin Pauley, special assistant to 
Army Secretary Kenneth Royall, sold 
100,000 bushels of wheat last Aug. 19 
while entertaining Agriculture Secretary 
Clinton Anderson in Honolulu. 

2. Pauley, who said he had lost $100,- 
000 in grain speculating, had actually 
made about $1 million with “never a loss.” 

3. President Truman’s physician, 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Graham, was “not 
truthful” in claiming he got out of the 
grain market Oct. 7; actually he did not 
leave it until Dec. 10. 

4. A group of “about 11” unnamed 
Government “insiders” has made $4 mil- 
lion trading in commodities. 

Cautious Harold. Guessing that 


Stassen’s hand was a bluff, Democratic 
Sens. Theodore Green (R.I.) and Joseph 
O'Mahoney (Wyo.) pressured him to 
“give us the names.” Stassen hedged, said 
revealing them would “dry up” his in- 
formation sources. Besides, he added, he 
lacked “judicial proof.” 

Little helped by this vague testimony, 
the subcommittee would have to dig else- 
where for pay dirt. Likeliest course would 
be to follow Stassen’s suggestion: Study 
and chart accounts of all big traders to 
see if they followed Pauley’s never-miss 
pattern. 


The Rent Picture 


In political 1948 one thing looked 
certain last week: Some form of rent con- 
trol would be extended past the present 
Feb. 29 expiration date. 

Real estate interests—and Congress- 
men who support their points of view— 
were agreed on one glum fact. There are 
just too many tenants. 

The experts arriving at this conclu- 
sion after months of exhaustive study were 
also beginning to admit still another un- 
comfortable truth: There just aren't 
enough houses. 

Legislation may authorize a flat 15% 
rent hike controlled by local boards. As 
for the housing shortage itself, members 
sull shied away from proposals for a 
Federal building program. 


Allen’s Voice 


The State Department’s much-bat- 
tered overseas information program stood 
at last on the threshold of better days. 

From Teheran, Iran’s capital, State 
Secretary George Marshall last week 
pulled 44-year-old George V. Allen, con- 
verted .him from the nation’s youngest 
Ambassador to its youngest Assistant 
Secretary of State. He will fill the chair 
left vacant last September when hard- 
fighting William Benton resigned. 

Quick Approval. Hardly had news 
of Allen’s appointment broken when the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
okayed the long-pending bill to make the 
information program legal. 

If it passes by March, Allen will ask 
for—and probably get—about $5 million 
in extra appropriations to expand his pro- 
gram for 1947-48. Effect would be to put 
150 more Americans and up to 300 more 
foreign workers into overseas information 
centers. The “Voice of America” would 
begin broadcasting in Arabic and Scandi- 
navian languages. Its time on the air (now 
30 minutes daily to critical France) would 
be increased. 

Allen’s next task will be to sell Con- 
gress on a $15.7 million 1949 budget. In- 
dicative of the new mood on Capitol Hill, 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.) com- 


plained: “That’s not enough—make it 


nearer $45 million.” 


Take It or Leave It 


With the same studied bluntness he 
might have used as Army Chief of Staff to 
give an order to a second lieutenant, Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall last 
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week gave Congress an all-or-nothing-at- 
all ultimatum on his multi-billion-dollar 
kuropean Recovery Program. 

To the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee the ex-soldier said quietly but 
flatly: ; 

“Either undertake to meet the re- 
quirements of the problem or don’t under- 
take it at all.” 

And on the controversial issue of 
whether the program should be controlled 
by the State Department or the new inde- 
pendent bi-partisan corporation proposed 
by Rep. Christian Herter (R.-Mass.), he 
added an equally pronounced opinion: 

“There cannot be two Secretaries of 
State.” 

Thus uncompromisingly the architect 
of military victory in World War II made 
what may be his last great gamble for 
world peace. 

Compromise. Actually, of course, 
Marshall or his successor—Washington 
gossip already had him resigning if Con- 
gress refused his full request—would cer- 
tainly do his best to administer the pro- 
gram as revised by Congress. In fact, 
revision already had begun and the likeli- 
hood was that uncompromising George 
Marshall would compromise on several 
points: 

1. Already dropped, at the insistence 
of Foreign Relations Chairman Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), was the original 
$17 billion, four-year total. Now Marshall 
Planners asked only $6.8 billion for the 
first 15 months, hoped to get the rest by 
1952. 

2. The new executive agency pro- 
posed by the Administration—an “Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration” un- 
der the State Department’s thumb—would 
probably give Congress a tighter rein on 
the program. 

3. Exacting demands on the 16 bene- 
ficiary European nations—possibly in- 
cluding bases and strategic materials— 
would probably be written in. 

4. The Administration’s April target 


Acme 
ERP. Vandenberg helped weigh Marshall’s all-or-nothing ideas. (SEE: Take It) 
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date for passage of the bill would be 
shoved along by lengthy hearings and 
lengthy debate to nearer July 1. Before 
then Congress might have to consider an- 
other interim aid bill for Greece and 
Turkey. 

Politics. Inevitably the shadow of 
the coming Presidential election began to 
fall across the Marshall Plan’s path. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio probably would 
settle for alterations, but there was always 
the danger that his allies would get out of 
hand and scuttle the bill altogether. 

Good Neighbors. Meanwhile, across 
two American borders came cheering 
word. Although still bound by many war- 
time restrictions, Canada had promised 
she would do her utmost to help Europe. 
So, said several Latin American nations, 
would they. 


Pegler’s Family Tree 


Westbrook Pegler, as each of his 
many readers knows, is an old-time re- 
porter and sportswriter of the Mad Twen- 
ties who struck it rich by getting out of the 
reporting racket and specializing in his 
unmatched skill at composing pieces con- 
sisting of long, rambling sentences with 
lots of dangling phrases which express in 
no uncertain terms his highly biased per- 
sonal opinion on public figures and events, 
but which are highly readable despite the 
fact that they run on and on—like this 
one. 

In his time, Pegler has blasted labor 
racketeers, Communists, the New Deal and 
John L. Lewis. But his sharpest barbs have 
been aimed at Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his family. 

Long Branches. His readers, there- 
fore, got a laugh and a surprise last week 
when he exposed his own kinship to the 
Roosevelt family, to Chicago Tribune pub- 
lisher Col. Robert R. McCormick and the 
late Joseph Medill Patterson of The New 
York Daily News. 


“We include among our kinnery,” he 








Acme 
A Luce idea. Pegler wanted to think 
before adopting Clare. (SEE: Tree) 


wrote, “George Washington and, by tenu- 
ous tracings, most of the presidents down 
to Lincoln, and then, of course, after a 
jump, Theodore Roosevelt, and the Astors 
and Vanderbilts as well. 

“The occasion has never yet occurred, 
but this has given me to feel that in any 
swirl of wily passion, in any swell cafe 
or low resort, I could count on the help 
of Cousin Elliott, a handy man to have 
around, I have been told.” 

Pursuing the idea further, Pegler con- 
sidered and discarded the idea of claim- 
ing kin with Henry Luce, publisher of 
Time—“except, of course, that would 
make me a cousin to Clare. I will have to 
think that over.” 


Magazine Changes 


The magazine publishing business 
saw some changes made last week, left, 
right and center. 

In New York, The New Masses, 
guide-book of the left-wing intelligentsia, 
which called itself a “Marxist, anti-Fas- 
cist political-cultural weekly,” finally 
gave up in its struggle against capitalistic 
bankruptcy. Merged with Mainstream, 
an even more exclusive, highbrow left- 
wing quarterly, which also quietly folded, 
the staffs and resources of the two were 
combined to establish a new, yet un- 
named monthly, which its editors prom- 
ised would continue the New Masses tra- 
ditions. 

One World. In Washington, the 
15-year-old U.S. News, weekly news mag- 
azine—interpreter of national affairs for 
the top economic strata—absorbed its 
scholarly but struggling 18-month-old 
companion World Report, established to 
do a similar job in international affairs. 

And in Madison, Wis., the New Pro- 
gressive appeared in sprightlier, monthly 
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Retail. Chilly Brooklyn brought tin cans to snowbound fuel oil trucks. (SEE: Oil) 


format, replacing the stodgy newsprint 
weekly which failed to do justice to its 
contents. 

The new monthly was launched with 
contributions from devotees of the old 
weekly, founded by the late Bob LaFol- 
lette Sr., who refused to see the name 
and spirit of the Progressive die. 


Oil: 15% Too Low 


Eight different Congressional inves- 
tigations were looking into it; none as yet 
had the final answer. 

Oil production continued to climb— 
but so did consumption, so fast that seri- 
ous shortages threatened the nation. 

Hitting closest to home were these 
cold facts: Fuel oil supplies on the East 
Coast are about 15% below demand, in 
the Midwest about 10%. In Gulf Coast 
refineries, storage center for much of the 
country’s oil, stocks were dwindling. 

Strikes and Scares. At the Amer- 
ican Oil Co.’s Texas City refinery, to fur- 
ther complicate the picture, workers 
struck for higher wages and got them. 


ee a 
Powwow. V .A. Boss Gray and House Vets Chairman Rogers talk it over. (SEE: V.A.) 
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Worried American Petroleum Institute 
spokesmen, fearful of tighter Government 
controls, urged less pleasure driving, vol- 
untary conservation of heat in the home. 
Typical of the reaction they feared was 
the comment of Sen. Olin D. Johnston 
(D.-S.C.): “It looks like the big oil com- 
panies are holding oil off the market so 
the people will be scared and they can run 
prices up.” 

From the Interior Department’s oil 
and gas division, however, came assurance 
that the industry “is really trying to get 
the people to conserve.” 

Distribution. The Senate Small 
Business Committee also stressed volun- 
tary conservation, plus renewed use of in- 
active oil tankers and “extreme vigilance” 
to assure full use of-railroad tank cars. 
A House Commerce subcommittee saw 
exports as the villain, demanded an ex- 
port ban until the shortage eased. 

Perhaps the most practical sugges- 
tion for voluntary co-operation came from 
an industry advisory group working 
through a Senate Interstate Commerce 


subcommittee headed by Sen. Charles W. 








Tobey (R.-N.H.). It urged governors of 
states east of the Rocky Mountains to ap- 
point fuel coordinators to guide distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. 

From the 28 governors contacted, 
Tobey reported at week’s end unani- 
mously favorable replies. 


Top Swapper 


If Miles McSweeney had bargained 
for the Manhattoes in 1626, the Indians 
surely would have realized more on Man- 
hattan Island than the $24 in “cloth and 
fripperies” they got. 

For Miles is Florida’s canniest swap- 
per. A Palmetto citrus grower, he came 
by his reputation on the tail of a cocker 
spaniel. Seeing the pup advertised in a 
South Carolina paper for $35, McSween- 
ey offered instead five bushels of oranges 
and grapefruit. He got the dog. 

Inventory. Intrigued, he tried his 
swaps on other classified-advertisers, got 
amazing results—doing business without 
money. Last month his wife tallied the 
fruit of his fruit: Two alligator belts, 8 
hats, 10 pairs of shoes, 2 pairs of custom- 
made boots, a pipe, a gold watch, 3 auto- 
matic rifles, 5 hooked rugs, 72 pounds of 
cheese, a supply of electric fans, table 
lamps, bedroom slippers, a dress, silk 
neckties, cigars, cigarettes, fruit cakes, 
Smithfield hams, a dozen sport shirts and 
a $10,000 life insurance policy. 


V.A.: Untangling 
When Chicago & North Western 


Railway vice president Carl Gray Jr. re- 
lieved Gen. Omar Bradley as Veterans’ 
Administrator, he inherited a plush office 
in V.A.’s Room 1,000, a streamlined vet 
hospital program—and a foul-up in G.I. 
insurance. 

Not yet a month in his $12,000 job, 
Gray has already learned that compared 
to veterans’ insurance wails a locomotive 
whistle is feeble. Through the House 
Veterans Committee, the American Le- 
gion and the VFW, he heard that V.A. 
had often lost accounts in its files, failed 
to answer letters, sent lapse notices on 
paid-up policies. 

Convinced that untangling this mess 
was his No. 1 job, bird-eyed, 58-year-old 
Gray turned for help to Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. board chairman Franklin 
D’Olier. Bradley had asked D’Olier to in- 
vestigate the organization of V.A.’s insur- 
ance branch. Gray went further, last 
week won from him a promise to probe 
procedures as well. 

Too Big to Handle. Actually, 
D’Olier may find little wrong except that 
the volume of policies (6 million at last 
count) is staggering. V.A. insurance 
chief Harold Breining is already proving 
his claim that time, not reorganization, is 
needed to untangle G.I. insurance. 

Although Breining has only 16,000 
workers (4,000 less than a year ago), his 
16 branch offices are steadily catching up. 
In six months they have pared the back- 
log of unapplied checks and money or- 
ders from 900,000 to 600,000. Most let- 
ters now get answered within two weeks. 
The bottleneck holding up conversion of 
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term-insurance policies (to straight life, 
etc.) has begun to open. 


Something to Beef About 


Echoes of the historic battle of OPA 
rumbled on Capitol Hill this week. Prod- 
ded by reports of a growing shortage, a 
bipartisan move to restore meat rationing 
was under way. 

Surprisingly, the drive was sparked 
by a Republican: Vermont’s independent- 
minded Sen. Ralph E. Flanders. 

Flanders plans to introduce a bill to 
give the President “stand-by” powers to 
prepare for rationing, subject to a second 
“ereen-light” bill which Congress would 
have to pass to put it into actual opera- 
tion. Said Flanders: “a number” of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle will back 
the bill. Key men among them were 
known to be Sens. Irving M. Ives (R.- 
N.Y.) and James E. Murray (D.-Mont.) 

Agreeable. Naturally pleased at 
this unexpected cue from a Republican 
Congress, Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson instructed Assistant Sec- 
retary Charles F. Brannan to draw up 
tentative control-plans, including prepa- 
ration for printing ration books. 

Not all Republicans, however, looked 
kindly on the idea. Senate Republican 
Whip Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska 


summed up the attitude of many. Ra- 


tioning to be effective, he said, would 
have to include price control, which 


“would only serve to stifle production.” 

Already, Wherry declared, “all this 
talk of rationing is discouraging produc- 
tion. Cattle feeders are afraid to take a 
chance.” 

Food for Thought. Rep. Frank A. 
Barrett (R.) of sheep-raising Wyoming, 
added these grim, unamplified predic- 
tions: 

1. The -nation’s cattle population, 
down 9 million head since Jan. 1, 1945, 
is likely to drop another 6 million in the 
next few years. 

2. Hoof-and-mouth disease has 
stopped annual importation of 500,000 
head from Mexico. 

3. The sheep population — has 
dropped 17 million head since 1942, with 
no end to the downward trend in sight. 

Events seemed to be conspiring to 
push Congress in the direction Mr. Tru- 
man asked it to go when he requested 
stand-by rationing powers on Nov. 17. 


Toujours L’ Armour 


Armour and Co., one of the nation’s 
“Big 4” meat-packing firms, closed the 
books last week’ on its biggest and most 
profitable business year, after clearing 
1Sc a pound on all meat handled. 

Total sales passed $1.9 billion, 65% 
above the previous year. Net earnings 
were $30.9 million, a $2.9 million increase 
over 1946. 

From its earnings, the company set 
aside $8 million as a cushion to absorb 
possible losses from inventory price de- 
clines. The $22.9 billion balance repre- 
sented $4.91 per share of common stock. 
The set-aside last year was $9.5 million. 
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RAPID SPREAD 
OF DISEASE 
IN 14 MONTHS 


Menace from Mexico 





Pathfinder 


Livestock plague. U.S.-bound, it leaves a trail of dead, maimed animals. 


IDING through Mexico like a 

Horseman of the Apocalypse, a 
dreaded moved _ perilously 
north toward the Texas border. 

By last week, the foot-and-mouth 
epidemic which Zebu bulls probably 
brought in from Brazil 27 months ago 
was nearly out of control. This means 
Americans and their Congress—wheth- 
er they like it or not—will have to 
write a blank check to kill the disease. 
It may cost $400 million. But money 
can be no object when the stakes are 
the health of the nation. 

Disaster’s Children. As the dis- 
ease spreads across 18 of 31 Mexican 
states, it leaves a pitiful trail of foam- 
ing-mouthed cows, crippled goats, 
dead oxen—almost 1.5 million infecied 
animals. It has wiped out Mexico’s 
$11.5 million cattle export business 
with the U.S. If it gets past Texas’ 
border, it could wreak similar havoc 
here 

In a few months it could prostrate 
the entire cattle, sheep and hog rais- 
ing industries. It would infect deer in 
the forests, make them carriers of the 
virus. It would dry up dairy cows, 
make every day meatless and milkless. 
Railroads would lose their cattle-ship- 
ping business. European aid plans 
would lose their meaning. 

As the danger grows, worried 
Texas ranchers clamor for a 1,905- 
mile fence to seal off the U.S. from all 
Mexico. Four hundred special rangers 
and reinforced customs inspectors pa- 
trol the border lest a Mexican cow 
sneak northward. Such methods are 
only hit-and-miss. There is only one 
sure way to keep foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease out of the U.S.: Kill every in- 
fected or exposed cloven-hoofed ani- 
mal in Mexico. 

With that in mind, the U.S. last 
year spent about $35 million on eradi- 
cation, mostly to reimburse Mexican 


disease 


farmers for forced slaughter and bur- 
ial of their cattle. But the illiterate 
did not understand this rifle sanitario. 
Often he drove his animals to neigh- 
boring villages to save them, thus 
spreading the disease. Egged on by 
Mexican Communists, he chalked the 
whole program up to Yanqui impe- 
rialism. Agitation grew, reached a cli- 
max when Michoacan villagers killed 
eight cattle-slaughterers. 

Feeble Cures. Despite the fren- 
zied opposition, 1,000 U.S. and Mexi- 
can veterinarians and 5,000 troops 
killed almost 800,000 animals between 
February and November. Then politi- 
cal pressure grew too great for Presi- 
dent Miguek Aleman. On Nov. 27 he 
decreed the end of rifle sanitario. 

Dismayed, U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment officials are joining with 
their Mexican counterparts to explore 
possible new courses such as: 

1. A laboratory in Mexico to try 
to find new sure-fire vaccine. 

2. New quarantine lines as the 
disease moves further north. 

3. Hiring economists to study ef- 
fects of the disease on both countries. 

All these are round-about, time- 
consuming methods which may pro- 
duce nothing. Yet the State and Agri- 
culture Departments dodge the dynam- 
ic diplomacy and dollar handouts 
which would persuade Mexico to re- 
sume mass slaughter. Instead they 
talk about eradication “by 1970” and 
forget that: 

e @ By then the disease may have 
crippled the economy and health of 
the U.S. 

ee There is no other proven 
method of eradication but slaughter. 

e @ The U.S. must fight Commu- 
nist opposition in Mexico, particularly 
when fai'ure to do so might block the 
flow »f goods to non-Communist Eu- 
ropean \ictions, 
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Eleanor Roosevelt 
Quotable notables. Their 1947 remarks were chosen likeliest to be remembered, for various reasons. (SEE: Brightest Quotes) 


Washington 
Talk 





Brightest Quotes 


A newspaper-sponsored contest for 
the “year’s brightest saying” in Washing- 
ton last week had four candidates locked 
in a tie: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Maj. 
Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, Sen. Bricker 
(R.-Ohio), and Johnny Meyer, Holly- 
wood press agent. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s entry was her note 
to former State Undersecretary Sumner 
Welles, disclosed by the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee: 

“Dear Sumner—This Eisler case 
seems a hard nut to crack. What do you 
suggest?” 

Gen. Meyers’ contribution came in 
an explanation to a Senate committee of 
his setting up a dummy aviation company 
with B. H. Lamarre as president: 

“T still have a little chivalry left... 
but Mrs. Lamarre was my girl friend 
from 1936 to 1940.” 

Bang! Sen. Bricker took the prize 
for understatement for his remark after a 
constituent tried twice to shoot him. 

“T think that fellow is a little off.” 

Johnny Meyer qualified by telling 





John W. Meyer 


Sen. Bricker 


the Ferguson investigating committee 
during the Howard Hughes investigation: 

“You can give a girl a present at a 
party and not make a bad girl out of 
her.” 

Runners-up in the unofficial poll, run 
by the Washington bureau of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, were: Ring Lardner Jr., 
who answered the Un-American Activities 
Committee questions about his alleged 
Communist Party membership with: “I 
could answer that, but I'd hate myself in 
the morning.” 

Choice. Sen. Millikin (R.-Colo.), 
who commented on President Truman’s 
tax bill veto: “The President has a right 
to make a fool of himself if he wants to.” 

Musicians’ union boss James C. Pe- 
trillo, who told a House committee: “If it 
weren't for the laws, I'd get along fine.” 

Most-likely-to-be-forgotten remark 
was Gen. Eisenhower’s: 

“A man who has spent his life in mil- 
itary service should never enter politics 
and seek partisan office.” 


Ants & Politics 


For the record’s sake, Washington’s 
Anteaters Club let it be known that its 
weekly luncheons which begin Jan. 14 are 
in no way comparable to the upcoming 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. The Ant- 
eaters are choosy about who gets in. 

Members of the four-year-old club do 
not eat ants or need anteaters’ long nar- 
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Jefferson-Jackson dinner. Daughters* of key Democrats will peddle programs. 
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Gen. Meyers 
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Ring Lardner Jr. 


row snouts, but they do eat at Washing- 
ton’s local zoo, the National Zoological 
Park. To join, a man must be nominated 
by a member, O.K.ed by a steering com- 
mittee. He must possess a cast-iron stom- 
ach capable of digesting zoo-chef Russell 
Deremer’s black bear and green turtle 
steaks, fried elk, marinated buffalo. So 
far, only 250 Congressmen, diplomats, 
businessmen, and newspapermen have 
met the test. 

High Steaks. Getting into the Feb. 
19 Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel is a snap by 
comparison. Some 2,000 people will make 
the grade. All a prospective eater needs 
is (1) $100 to pay his tab, and (2) no 
qualms about getting less than $10 worth 
of food and entertainment for his money. 
Kickoff for hundreds of J-J Day dinners 
from Mobile to Juneau, Alaska, this one 
alone should clear $180,000. 

For their $100, the faithful will get 
a political speech from Harry Truman, a 
throaty Star-Spangled Banner from never- 
say-die Soprano Lucy Monroe and souve- 
nir programs from daughters of Cabinet 
members and Congressmen. 

One thing they may not get this year 
is a square meal. The President’s Food 
Committee is studying the three menus 
Mayflower maitre dhétel Fred has sub- 
mitted. There’s a chance the Democrats 
might get austerity platters—though they 
probably won’t have to eat ants. 


High-Priced Dollar 


Strangely enough, the best “short 
snorter” in the U.S. belongs to a Wash- 
ingtonian who never served in the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard or Marines. And it 
consists of only one U.S. dollar bill. 

When owner Lee Wiggins (Under- 
secretary of the Treasury) showed it to 
reporters recently, it took them a full 30 
seconds to grasp its significance. Treas- 
ury Secretary John Snyder’s name was 
not just printed in the lower right-hand 
corner, but inscribed in ink. Beside it 
was another signature not found on 
1,187,411,843 other dollar bills—Harry S. 
Truman’s. 

Swap. Wiggins explained that at a 
pre-Christmas party he had given Tru- 
man a shiny silver dollar. “Here’s a sam- 
ple of our goods,” he told him. “If you 


*Seated: (1. to r.) Patricia Downey, Jewell 
McFarland. Standing: Betsy Porter, Barbara Da- 
vis, Drucie Snyder, Diane Carroll, Patricia Han- 
negan, Marilyn Krug. 
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like our product, call us later.” The 
President never called. But some time 
later, Snyder walked into Wiggins’ office 
carrying a gold-embossed White House 
envelope. In it was the snorter. 

The reporters were impressed. One 
told Wiggins he’d give “all the money in 
[his] pocket” for it. The Treasury off- 
cial refused. The newsman, it turned out, 
was toting $300. 


Who Stole the Bill? 
Clark Clifford, Presidential wonder- 


boy advisor, dove again into Harry Tru- 
man’s dog house. This time, he almost 
stayed there. 

Hardly had the President recovered 
from the shock of a recent magazine arti- 
cle (which implied Clifford was Truman’s 
adopted brain) when a new blow fell. 
Clifford’s office lost the original of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 167, the GOP anti- 
inflation bill, only a few hours before the 
President was to sign it. 

Truman got mad. Clifford sweated. 
Quickly he got a duplicate copy from the 
Capitol, had Senate President Arthur 
Vandenberg endorse it. But by law, 
Speaker of the House Joe Martin must 
also sign each bill going to the President 
—and Martin was “somewhere in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Find Martin. White House switch- 
boards buzzed. General - of - the - Army 
Dwight Eisenhower’s plane warmed up at 
Bolling Field. Into it stepped George El- 
sey, Clifford’s right-hand man. Landing 
at Providence, R.L, Elsey sped in a po- 
lice-driven truck to Martin’s home in At- 
tleboro, Mass., finally located him in Ded- 
ham. Martin signed. Elsey returned to 
Washington. Truman signed. Clark Clif- 
ford was out of the dog house. 

Just what happened to the original 
bill still stumps the Secret Service. Clif- 
ford’s office was well guarded. The bill 
(five sheets of 10- by 13-inch parchment) 
and the bulky reports appended to it 
could not have blown away. Nor could it 
have been mistaken for a holiday greet- 
ing card, inadvertently dumped into the 
White House incinerator. 
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Clifford. Where, oh where has my little 
bill gone? (SEE: Who Stole...) 
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Along The American Way 


How Government Fattens 


The President said to Congress 
the other day, and said to the nation, 
“We do not believe that men exist 
merely to strengthen the state or to be 
cogs in an economic machine.” 

That was a fine and truly Ameri- 
can idea, expressed simply and well. 

His “State of the Union” mes- 
sage set out five “peace and abun- 
dance” goals. These were broad pur- 
poses toward which mankind has long 
aspired. No one could find fault with 
them now. 

Then the President indicated the 
program of laws he favors. 
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In that program he turned his 
back upon the fine concept that men 
do not exist to “strengthen the state.” 
Among the measures he advocated are 
nearly a dozen that point straight to- 
ward stronger Government, more Fed- 
eral powers, greater executive power, 
weaker state and local governments 
and less freedom for individual citi- 
zens. 

Here a fearsome characteristic of 
all government exhibits itself—a char- 
acteristic that colors the very nature 
of government. 

No one, certainly, suspects that 
the amiable Mr. Truman wants to 
become a dictator. Among whatever 
opinions may be his own must be a 
dislike of “police state” ideas. 

Yet he finds himself setting up a 
row of wonderful “goals” such as no 
people have fully attained, and in ef- 


fect promising that if Government is. 


made big enough, and his executive 
powers great enough, these goals of se- 
curity and welfare may be reached. 

“Give us power enough and we'll 
give you welfare and security” has a 
familiar ring to all who have studied 
the rise and collapse of centralized 
governments and the popular suffer- 
ings that always follow. The promises 
are never kept because they are be- 
yond the ability of any government. 

Never in human experience, how- 
ever, have they been so nearly ap- 
prozched as here in the U.S. during 
150 years of restrained and limited 
government. 
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Perhaps as some obscure legacy 
from the old “divine right” of kings, 
a thought-habit persists that regards 
government as superhuman. That idea 
is false. Laws are made, executed, and 
obeyed or disobeyed by people. Noth- 
ing about government is superhuman. 
It has no wisdom superior to the aver- 
age wisdom of those who control what 
it does. That is not even top-level hu- 





Harris & Ewing 


Wheeler McMillen. On its “goals.” 


man wisdom because compromise has 
to decide nearly every act. 

Government is possessed of the 
weaknesses of human beings, simply 
because it is the creature of human 
beings. 
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That Mr. Truman should be a 


candidate for re-election is natural for 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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him, and practically essential for his . 


party. Therefore it is but human for 
party associates and advisors to urge 
him to paint the picture in glowihg 
colors. 
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As a result of the tendency to 
promise or suppose that Government 
can double the speed of human prog- 
ress, the United States already has ac- 
quired a burdensome bureaucracy that 
costs, costs and costs every citizen. 
The President’s pictures indicate an- 
other eight or ten billion dollars a year 
for making everyone healthy, secure, 
prosperous and educated. Meanwhile, 
he proposes that, since he can’t permit 
the Government to take in less mon- 
ey, the corporations instead of the 
Government shall collect taxes from 
the people. 

The message was an appeal to the 
weaknesses of people, not to their 
strength. It was a demonstration of 
the fact that unless people are eter- 
nally both wise and vigilant, govern- 
ment will eventually swallow them up, 
liberties and all. It was a message, 


one is sorry to conclude in these mo- 
mentous months, that reflected neither 
courage nor statesmanship, neither re- 
spect for the good sense of the people 
nor common sense in the White House. 
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Big party. Haiti’s ambassador, host at this reception, apparently hadn’t heard the trend is towards more businesslike methods. 
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Embassy Row—Men at Work 


\ * who don’t live there sometimes 
call Haiti “the black man’s paradise,” 
although never in the Negro-run repub- 
lic’s 149-year history has it quite lived 
up to the requirements of a first-class 
heaven. Its government has been dogged 
by graft and exploitation, its Christianity 
badgered by outbreaks of voodoo wor- 
ship. Living on rich soil, its poor stay 
poor. 

But of such dismal data there was 
no hint last week in the Washington so- 
ciety pages which headlined gala social 
doings at the Haitian embassy. 

More than 700 elite guests had 
jammed into Haiti’s embassy in Wash- 


ington to celebrate the Caribbean coun- - 


try’s independence anniversary. Down 
diplomatic, State Department and Con- 
gressional throats went consommé Henri 
V and cold salmon with sauce remoulade, 
the art-work of $30-a-night chefs. Critical 
palates fejoiced over oyster poulet in 
patty shells, aspic Gallantine and pdaté de 
foie gras—paste of fattened goose livers 
and truffles (delectable roots sniffed out 
of the ground by specially trained hogs). 

It was a good party—and* Haiti’s 
bald, black, bespectacled Ambassador 
Joseph Charles beamed. For parties, like 
office calls at the State Department and 
chats with Detroit businessmen, are 
strictly utilitarian to diplomats. If they 
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bring goodwill—and bring out chit-chat 
—they can help an envoy do his job: 
boost his nation’s prestige and economic- 
military interests, get information his for- 
eign office wants, woo U.S. official and 





Diplomat—1948 model. For Britain’s 


Judson, more night work, fewer parties. 


public favor, look after his countrymen 
in the U.S. 

At the Haitian reception, the most 
perfunctory smile was worn by a sleek, 
forty-ish man who spent most of his time 
at the buffet tables. To Pietro Orcino of 
Avignone Fréres, caterers, the gala event 
was just another “medium-sized party,” 
perhaps a reminder of a depressing fact. 
The Capital’s diplomats now throw only 
seven parties for every ten they gave in 
1941. Even worse, from the caterer’s view- 
point, they invite fewer guests and feed 
them less. Only the Latin Americans even 
try to maintain the old feast-and-frolic 
pace. , 

This retrenchment has brought em- 
bassy people a new vent for their tact. 
Social climbers and parasites, in which 
Washington abounds, often call embassies 
these days to coo pointedly: “There’s 
been an oversight—I didn’t get my in- 
vitation to your party.” In chilled-honey 
voices, envoys’ social secretaries explain: 
“We didn’t send you one. Austerity, you 
know!” 

Austerity is Embassy Row’s “new 
look”—the principle of not entertaining 
lushly while people abroad starve and 
freeze. Today when a Washington social- 
ite drops in at tea time at the British 
Embassy, she gets tea—not cocktails. 
Evening festivities at the $1-million tur- 
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reted Georgian mansion are limited to 
small private dinners. Lights burning past 
midnight usually imply nothing more 
glamorous than First and Second’ Secre- 
taries (middle-bracket diplomats) pound- 
ing out “dreary cables’—perhaps the 
latest on Marshall Plan legislation—to 
London. 

Austerity has become a personal as 
well as an official must. Most new envoys 
no longer imitate the story-book ambassa- 
dor—a man “rich, abstemious, not violent 
nor quarrelsome, witty without being 
talkative.” Australia’s Norman Makin, 
for instance, is a Methodist preacher and 
ex-union-boss who quit school at 13 to 
work as a delivery boy. Italy’s Alberto 
Tarchiani is a former newspaperman, 
India’s Asaf Ali an underground inde- 
pendence worker; Russia’s envoys are 
ordinary men who can say “Nyet,” in 
English “No.” 


Diplomacy’s common man 


Ironically, a tall Scottish noble best 
typifies the "48 brand of “plain man” en- 
voy. He is Britain’s Archibald Clark Kerr 
(ryhmes with car), Lord Inverchapel, an 
unconventional career diplomat with so- 
cialist leanings who despises the “usual 
ambassadorial guff.” He even hates Hom- 
burg hats—prefers to wear none at all. 
In his little, red, wooden box he totes the 
expected state papers—also several old 
pipes and a package of Three Nuns to- 
bacco. And the description of himself he 
likes best came from an Ohio mayor: 
“common as an old shoe.” He is the hard- 
working, human kind of diplomat average 
Americans can understand and like. 

Some months ago ex-RCAF flier Du- 
ane Linton of Herrin, Ill, sent Inver- 
chapel a letter which said in effect: “I 
fought for Britain in the war—now how 
about you making a speech at our Rotary 
Club for me?” His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor promptly headed for Herrin, wowed 
the lunching brethren. In 20 months he 
has visited 19 states, journeyed some 25,- 
000 miles (by Greyhound bus, where pos- 
sible), made at least 100 speeches. 

When not travelling, he is at his desk 
nine hours a day, six and a half days a 
week. His wages for this amount to a 
tidy $70,000 per year (including $56,000 
tax-free expense money), which probably 
makes him Washington’s highest paid 
diplomat. He guides a vast organization: 
branch offices (consulates, assorted 
grades) in 30 U.S. cities, a small army of 
technical and business experts, 255 Brit- 
ish Information Service publicists. 

Big as his job is, a detail must be 
small to escape him. On one occasion, a 
staff member used the Americanese ex- 
pression “commuter” in a cable to Lon- 
don. He was gently reminded that the 
British Foreign Office still spoke English 
English, would understand “a season 
ticket holder” much better. 

Last month, Washington Daily News’s 
acid-verbed Evie Gordon thought she’d 
caught Inverchapel with his diplomacy 
down. He had, she said, bent protocol 
(diplolingo for manners) by leaving a 

(continued on page 20) 
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Embassy Row’s new look. At a China-relief bazaar, Chinese Ambassador Koo’s 
wife and secretary sell native wares. It makes better publicity than big parties. 





Modern age. British Embassy officials swap information with London by news 
tickers (above), cables, and diplomatic pouches wellguarded by flying couriers. 
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Information and/or propaganda. Most embassies now woo U.S. public opinion 
with pamphlets, news bulletins and magazines. Mailing lists run as high as 60,000. 
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Branch office. At British consulate in Baltimore, vice consul Mulvenny advises 
British subjects. One steady job: rescuing English sailors from local police. 





Expediter. On waterfront, vice consul Hyslop quizzes B & O official regarding 
loading of Britain-bound ship. He checks ships’ papers, inspects cargoes. 





Britons over here. Last Christmas, vice consul Mulvenny visited countrymen like 
Josephine Gibson. Often he can help them out of business and visa difficulties. 
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White House reception before President 
Truman made his ceremonial withdrawal. 
Unruffled, Inverchapel never bothered to 
deny the allegation. He puts business be- 
fore ceremony these days—and doesn’t 
care who knows it. 

Occasionally an embassy has bucked 
Inverchapel’s lead—and regretted it. For 
several months after the war, the Chinese 
entertained lavishly, lured Senators, Cabi- 
net members and State Department big- 
wigs to their $400,000 embassy, the one- 
time estate of Alexander Graham Bell. 
Bureaucratic Washington happily tore 
into capons and $7-a-bottle wine. But 
China got no U.S. loans. 

This disturbed suave Chinese Ambas- 
sador Wellington Koo. When the time 
neared for last year’s Double Ten Day, he 
told Mrs. Koo to make the celebration 
small. Reportedly his pekinese-and-party- 
loving wife sulked, said there’d be either 
a swank party or none at all. There was 
none. By coincidence, China got $18 mil- 
lion in recovery money last month from 
Congress. 

While the Palestine issue was hang- 
ing fire in the United Nations, Arab en- 
voys tempted official Washington with 
nicely-browned goats on platters, hand- 
somely-sheeted sheiks on display. Then 
in December, the UN voted to partition 
Palestine. Promptly Saudi Arabia’s en- 
voy cancelled his usual Jan. 8 party. 
Cocktail-diplomacy had failed. 

It wasn’t the first time. In 1940, Hit- 
ler’s paunchy Ambassador Hans Luther 
had installed long tables and benchés in 
the German embassy, almost turned it 
into a beer cellar for top U.S. newsmen, 
lawmakers like Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
and then-Rep. Hamilton Fish of New 
York. Luther’s successors switched to 
cocktails and strategic dinner dates with 
key U.S. officials. But the United States 
did the one thing that Germany had 
fought diplomatically to avoid: It de- 
clared war. 


Propaganda mills 


Profiting from these and other errors, 
envoys are turning to new tactics, some of 
them war-developed. A few ambassadors 
have secretly tested the U.S. attitude 
towards their governments with scientific 
public opinion polls. Amtorg, Russia’s 
semi-diplomatic trading company in New 
York, gobbled up the wartime Russian 
Purchasing Commission, now swaps furs 
for U.S. generators, manganese for box- 
cars. Almost every embassy pours out 
reams of information and/or propaganda 
to carefully selected U.S. editots, profes- 
sors, libraries. 

Siam’s Japanese-founded dictator 
government circulates through its embas- 
sy glowing press releases about Siam: 
Land of the Free. Swiss pamphleteers 
capitalize on GI furloughs in the Alps. 

If a women’s club in Wichita, Kan., 
wants after-dinner glamor in the shape of 
a British speaker; it needs merely to 
write the British Information Service Chi- 
cago office. And a Soviet Embassy fort- 
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nightly magazine goes to those Americans 
interested in glowing portrayals of Rus- 
sian life, neatly retouched photos of harp- 
playing Russian women and smiling Ural 
miners. Its circulation is a secret the 
Stalinists closely guard.. But it probably 
exceeds 50,000. 

Such practical diplomacy de-glamor- 
izes Washington’s Embassy Row. But 
there is enough glitter left to thrill the 
3,000 curious who one day each spring 
pay $2.75 to see the insides of a few em- 
bassy buildings. 

While Pakistan’s embassy is a mere 
hotel suite, and Iceland’s a two-family 
house, most diplomats still live in gran- 
deur. At India’s embassy an open-mouthed 
visitor can glimpse a_ perfectly-scaled 
model of the white marble Taj Mahal, at 
Italy’s a famed walled garden. In Brit- 
ain’s he finds generations of royalty pre- 
served in oil—by a painter’s brush. 


Puzzles & privileges 


To pique visitors’ curiosity, too, Em- 
bassy Row has its own peculiar mysteries. 
Why, for example, do they call it Em- 
bassy Row when foreign envoys do not 
live on a row at all, but in 66 residences 
scattered across Washington? Why should 
Central America’s tiny El Salvador rate 
an embassy, Sweden a mere legation (sec- 
ond-class in diplomatic rank) ? 

Diplomats still can’t call a memo a 
memo. It’s an aide mémoire. An envoy 
the U.S. government doesn’t like is never 
a bum. He is persona non grata. A 
démarche, handy word popular with slip- 
pery ambassadors, can mean threat or 
overture, demand or suggestion, proposal 
or warning. 

A new envoy always makes a short, 
private, ceremonial speech to the Presi- 
dent upon presenting his credentials. The 
President reads an equally formal, equally 
meaningless speech back—or simply tells 
the foreign representative that “we are 
happy to have you.” 

Always hard to fathom is that pecul- 
iar product of international law known as 
diplomatic immunity. In simplest terms 
it means Washington cops cannot walk 
uninvited on 1.5 million square feet of 
embassy and legation property, that a 
diplomat’s crime is punishable only under 
the laws of his own country. 

In years gone by this privilege was 
much abused. Some 54 years ago a Mary- 
land cop arrested a Swiss legation attaché 
for robbery. The attaché was released 
and the cop was fired for violating diplo- 
matic immunity. A Persian envoy once 
smuggled cocaine from Teheran by dip- 
lomatic pouch. During the prohibition 
era, a French attaché sold hundreds of 
cases of imported champagne to thirsty 
Americans. 

Those days are past. The "48 model 
foreign diplomat watches his step, works 
hard, avoids scandal. Significantly, 
French Ambassador Henri Bonnet’s wife 
recently refused to allow games of chance 
at the French embassy even for charity. 
Her reason: District of Columbia Jaws 
forbid it. She would not press her im- 
munity. Embassy Row had come of age, 
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Most embassies are plush mansions. Inside Turkey's: Oriental rugs, oil paint- 
ings of the Bosporus, ballroom completely lined with silk-brocaded tapestries. 





Pakistan’s embassy is an exception. A mere hotel suite, it has only a few desks 
and a flag, here being held by Counselor-of-the-Embassy Baig and secretary. 





Pathfinder, Harris & »* 
Ring out the old. Latin Americans like Venezuelan First Secretary Orozco cling 
to Homburg-hat traditions, but the Inverchapel-style diplomat is junking them. 
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The World 


U.N.’s New Year 


Little Assembly makes debut; hogs 
down over veto question, but 
digs into Holy Land conflict 


U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
hooked a brawny arm around his daugh- 
ter Mette, 17, and kissed her goodbye 
last week at New Yo:k’s La Guardia air- 
port. Then he hoisted his 225 pounds into 
a TWA airliner and flew off to Europe 
to find a September meeting place for 
the General Assembly. 

A few hours earlier Lie made a brief 
speech at the first meeting of the 11-na- 
tion U.N. Palestine Commission. He out- 
lined tactics for a five-man delegation 
leaving soon to begin the thankless task 
of enforcing the U.N.’s decision to divide 
the Holy Land into separate Arab and 
Jewish states. Said Lie: 

“You have a right to assume, as I 
assume, that . . . the Security Council 
will not fail to exercise to the fullest and 
without exception, every necessary power 
entrusted by the charter in order to assist 
you in fulfilling your mission.” 

“Five Lonely Pilgrims.” But the 
five-man delegation shewed none of Tryg- 
ve Lie’s confidence. Said its chairman, 
Czechoslovakia’s Karel Lisicky: “Nobody 
can expect miracles from five lonely pil- 
grims, who at this moment have nothing 
but the U.N. flag, and perhaps this gavel 
as well, as all their means for enforcing 
this resolution . . .” 

As the “five lonely pilgrims” (besides 
Lisicky, representatives of Bolivia, Den- 
mark, Panama and the Philippines) pre- 
pared to leave for Palestine, the fury of 
the “holy war” continued to mount. 

At week’s end 600 guerillas from 
Syria invaded upper Galilee. Bombs and 
gunfire hiked the death toll. The big 
blowoff might come any day but the dates 
to watch were: 


“We hunger.” Food strikers, like these 


Apr. 1—When the U.N. Commission 
is scheduled to set up provisional Arab 
and Jewish governments. 

May 15—When the British rule in 
Palestine ends. 

Oct. 1—When, according to the time- 
table, the Arab and Jewish states are to 
obtain independence. 

Little Assembly. Meanwhile, in con- 
ference room 2 at Lake Success, U.N.’s 
newest organization made its bow last 
week. The Little Assembly (interim com- 
mittee of the General Assembly) is the 
year-round organization set up to get 
around Russia’s excessive use of the veto 
power in the Security Council. Living up 
to their promise to boycott the Little 
Assembly, Russia and her five satellites 
were among opening-day absentees. 

First order of business was the ques- 
tion of the veto, which had brought the 
Little Assembly into being. U.S. delegate 
Warren Austin suggested that the dele- 
gates think over the matter and report 
back with suggestions on Mar. 15. 
Promptly Peru’s Dr. Alberto Ulloa sug- 
gested Austin’s proposal was a U.S. at- 
tempt to dodge the issue for “undeclared 
reasons of political expediency.” “How 
unworthy,” retorted Austin. Undistracted, 
the Little Assembly approved his pro- 
posal and adjourned for six weeks. 


Bizonia 

An adding machine in the office of the 
American Military Government at Frank- 
furt clicked off six- and seven-digit fig- 
ures. Finally, off the end of the tape came 
a ten-digit answer—$2 billion. - 

That represents the amount of goods 
Bizonia—the U.S. and British zones of oc- 
cupation in Germany—must produce and 
export to pay for the $1.2 billion in food 
and $800 million in raw materials it needs 
to become self-supporting. 

Those figures were shoved under the 





nose of Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
at last month’s no-go Big Four conference 
in London. Last week they were placed on 
a conference table at Frankfurt. 

Sitting in on the conference were 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. military gov- 
ernor in Germany; Gen. Sir Brian Rob- 
ertson, his British counterpart; and top 
German political leaders. Clay and Rob- 
ertson offered the Germans as a temporary 
expedient what, except for Molotov, all of 
Germany might have gotten out of the 
London conference: authority to set up an 
economic government only one step short 
of actual sovereignty. 

“Mind you,” Robertson told the Ger- 
mans, “this is a proposal—not a dictate. 
Think it over.” The Germans thought it 
over for 24 hours and accepted the U.S.- 
British offer. , 

The eight-state Bizonia will have a 
cabinet, a two-house legislature with the 
right to tax and appropriate, a nine-jus- 
tice supreme court, and a state bank em- 
powered to issue currency, control credit. 

To sit in judgment on the decisions 
of Bizonia’s government, the U.S. and Brit- 
ain plan a “littkhe SHAEF,” modeled on 
World War II’s Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force. 

“Our object,” Sir Brian said, “re- 
mains a united Germany, capable of gov- 
erning properly. We do not recognize a 
division of Germany. We must not write 
off that part of Germany which cannot 
now be included in our proposals.” __ 

Outside. “That part of Germany” 
includes the small French zone and the 
vital Russian zone. The French, fearful 
of Germany’s rebirth, complained they 
hadn’t been consulted. But the Russians 
were more positive in their reactions. 

In Berlin, Soviet news organ Tae- 
gliche Rundschau said the “Marionette 
government” was dangerous. It darkly 
hinted that Russia would attempt to boot 
Anglo-American occupational authorities 
from Berlin. For, said Taegliche Runds- 
chau: “There is no room in Berlin for 
adherents of the partition of Germany.” 

Bizonia’s target, $2 billion in exports 
by 1952, called for fancy shooting. Incom- 
plete figures for 1947 show Bizonia ex- 
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at Dusseldorf in 1947, are on the march again in Germany. (SEE: Bizonia)! 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC (estimate) - 


Britain 








1,432 Million Tons 





Pathfinder 


All aboard! John Bull’s railways top Uncle Sam’s in volume of passenger traffic but not in freight. (SEE: His Majesty's Trains) 


ported a paltry $200 million, only one- 
tenth of the amount needed. 

Problems. To achieve the export 
goal, production must be raised to the 
1936 level. Present allied agreements 
limit German heavy industrial production 
to 90% of 1936’s total and steel output 
to 70% of 1936. Hence there will have 
to be a big expansion in light industry. 

Present production in Bizonia is 
only 42% of that of 1936. Major bottle- 
necks are war-darraged factories, absen- 
teeism and low employe-efficiency—the 
last two due mainly to lack of food. 

Even though 77% of British-Ameri- 
can imports are food, Germans still don’t 
have enough to eat. Appeals for increased 
production are answered by: 

“Feed us or we cannot work. H we 
are hungry, how can we become demo- 
crats?” 

Last week 35,000 hunger strikers left 
factories at Solingen in the Ruhr and 
10,000 walked out in Essen. The strikes 
were orderly and short-lived, but they were 
signals of trouble ahead unless Bizonia 
gets more food. 


Dowry 


How bad are things in Germany? 
According to the Berlin Nacht-Express, a 
woman in Schleswig-Holstein advertised 
these facts in a local paper last week: 
She had a two-room apartment; she was 
28 and single; she got two food packages 
a month from the U.S. Response :2,437 
offers of marriage. 


Ghostwriter 


The 300-year-old argument over who 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays was settled 
once and for all last week by Percy Allen, 
London drama critic. To get the answer, 
Allen consulted no musty records or li- 
brary tomes. He went direct to the Bard. 

Mrs. Hester Dowden, a spiritualist- 
medium, went back three centuries for 
him to contact Shakespeare in the ecto- 
plasm. As soon as Allen was sure he had 
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the right party on the other end, he asked 
bluntly: “Who wrote the plays attributed 
to William Shakespeare?” 

Two-Man Job. Mrs. Dowden is the 
kind of medium who goes into a trance 
with a pen in her hand and lets the spirits 
do the rest. Her pen began to move. The 
plays, it wrote, had been jointly written by 
two Elizabethans: Shakespeare himself 
and Edward De Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford 
—long a leading contender among schol- 
ars as a possible Shakespearean ghost- 
writer. 

Said Shakespeare: “You may break 
the silence, which was preserved more for 
Oxford’s sake than for mine. I had no 
taste for mystery except in my plays. We 
two are Shakespeare and I have borne the 
burden of two men’s work too long.” He 
explained that Francis Bacon, another 
Elizabethan often credited with the plays, 
had merely acted as copy reader. 

Lest Allen worry about future copy- 
right suits from the spirit world, Shake- 
speare added: “Yes, you may publish 
what I have said.” 


His M ajesty’s ‘Trains 


In London’s Euston station on New 
Year’s Eve, some Birmingham-bound pas- 
sengers boarded their train. Others hung 
around the snack bar, hurriedly gulped 
tea and fish-paste sandwiches before mak- 
ing the last-minute dash. Shortly after 
midnight the little black locomotive at the 
head of the train chugged out into the 
rainy night. 

Three hours and two minutes later it 
pulled its string of cold, uncomfortable 
coaches into Birmingham—on time. Eng- 
land’s first train under government owner- 
ship had completed its initial run. 

To many, this punctual beginning au- 
gured a bright future for Britain’s latest 
socializing venture. Others, including 
Winston Churchill’s heir-apparent, Con- 
servative Anthony Eden, foresaw a “major 
national disaster.” 

Shortage. For with coal production 
increasing, British railroads faced a crisis. 


There just weren't enough wagons 
(freight cars) to carry the mines’ in- 
creased output. Of the 1,250,000 wagons, 
29% were more than 35 years old. Last 
year’s production of new wagons was 41,- 
000, not enough to meet the estimated 
deficit of 54,000 cars. 

So far the “battle of the wagons” was 
being fought by volunteer rail employes. 
On week ends and holidays they could be 
seen at terminals unloading cars for quick 
return to the mines. 

In nationalizing Britain’s transporta- 
tion, the Labor Government took its big- 
gest stride toward complete socialism. Al- 
ready nationalized were coal mines, tele- 
communications, civil aviation and the 
Bank of England. But none of these of- 
fered the complexities of English trans- 
port. 

The new British Railways, as central- 
ized, is the world’s largest system. It boasts 
52,000 miles of track, 635,000 employes. 
It owns 20,000 locomotives, 45,000 passen- 
ger coaches, and carries more than a bil- 
lion passengers (see chart) a year. 

Horses, Too. Besides the rail lines, 
the government acquired 50,000 houses 
and 70 hotels owned by the roads. It took 
control of inland waterways (22 canals), 
48,000 licensed bus-truck operators, and 
25,000 horse-drawn vehicles. Also drawn 
into the governmental fold was London’s 
vast transportation system. 

To investors holding railroad shares, 
the government forked over $4.25 billion 
in stock bearing a guaranteed 3% and 
maturing in 30 to 40 years. 

This financial transaction, largest 
since World War I’s debt conversion in 
1932, caused a flurry on London’s’ Stock 
Exchange. Opening at 97, the new stock 
slipped quickly to 964% when the more 
timid souls sold. 

Steady. Then to stand No. 3 on the 
Exchange floor stepped Sir Edward 
Cripps (no relation to Sir Stafford) of 
Mullens & Co., Treasury brokers. His an- 
nouncement to buy any and all stock at 
97 quieted the murmurs. The stock stead- 
ied, closed at 97°4. 
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Abandoned Headgear 


Children here and there in the world 
still play a game with a rhyme which goes: 
“The King of France marched up the hill 
. . . And then marched down again.” 

However, for nearly a century there 
has been no King of France. Nearest thing 
to it, in recent years, was a 40-year-old 
father of six children living in exile in 
Portugal—Henri De Guise, Count of Paris, 
descendant of Bourbon monarchs and pre- 
tender to the French crown. Now Euro- 
pean correspondents on The New York 
Herald Tribune say that Henri has 
dropped his claim. 

Acquaintances of Henri in the U.S. 
expressed loyal doubts last week, pointing 
out that within the last half-year he pub- 
lished a new book re-affirming his throne- 
worthiness. However, even they had to 
admit an unquittable ruling job in France, 
under present conditions, would look good 
only to a zany. 

“And de Guise,” said one of them, 
“is a very intelligent man.” 


Well, Fan My Foot! 


In or out of water, Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan is a handy man with a fan 
between his toes. So, in all seriousness, 
reported the Tokyo English language 
daily, The Nippon Times, last week. 

In a two-column article, signed by a 
writer who used the initials “K.S..” The 
Times said the former Son of Heaven is 
one of the few men in the world who can 
fan himself with a fan held between his 
toes. And, reported K.S., he can “per- 
form this stunt while swimming.” 

If rain comes, Hirohito has another 
swimming trick. Take it from K.S., he 
“can swim in the rain holding an open 
umbrella in one hand.” 


Test for Schuman 


France’s Finance Minister Rene 
Mayer marched into the office of his boss, 
shy, bald Premier Robert Schuman, to 
talk about the facts of inflation. From 


his bulging briefcase, Mayer produced 





Acme 


At St. Etienne. De Gaulle stands .. . 
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Acme 
Hirohito. Bring on the fdns. (SEE: 


Well, Fan My Foot!) 


graphs and figures to show that France’s 
inflationary curve roughly paralleled that 
of Germany between 1923 and 1925. 

The franc, like the German mark in 
the 1920s, was running wild. Frenchmen 
were offering 800 for a British pound, 
300 for a U.S. dollar. Prices had climbed 
so high that the 5,000-franc note 
(France’s highest) had outgrown its 
breeches. There was clamor for a 10,000, 
franc note to conserve paper and reduce 
the bulk in purses and wallets. 

The reason for France’s inflation was 
basic: More francs in circulation than 
goods to buy. To put France’s economic 
house in order to reap the benefits of Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program aid, Schuman, 
as the master architect, and Mayer draft- 
ed an austerity plan. 

Forced Deflation. One phase of it 
was aimed at taking 1/6 of France’s 
francs (about 125 billion—officially worth 
$1,030,000,000) out of circulation and 
into the reconstruction program by a 
“forced loan.” The instrument was a su- 
pertax on the earnings of the middle 
class, which in France is the majority. 
All who earn more than 450,000 francs 
($3,780) a year must pay the sliding- 
scale supertax. There was only one out 
—buying 10-year, 3% Government bonds. 

The final battle of the supertax was 
fought last week in Paris’ huge Palais 
Bourbon where the National Assembly 
meets. Middle-of-the-roaders in the As- 
sembly stood by Schuman. But vigorous 
opposition came from the Communists on 
the extreme left and the De Gaullists on 
the extreme right. Defeat would have 


meant the end of Schuman’s two-months- 
old government, and, perhaps, the down- 
fall of the Fourth Republic. But defeat 
wasn’t in Schuman’s cards. 

Over the Hump. The opposition 
made five attempts to attach crippling 
amendments to the supertax bill. But 
Schuman won all these tests by majorities 
ranging from 33 to 37 votes. And in the 
final vote the bill passed by a margin of 
47. After the fight was over, Schuman 
thanked the Assembly, begged his oppo- 
nents to go along with him. 

Schuman had cleared another hur- 
dle, but ahead were some big ones: lag- 
ging production, the worst of winter, the 
Communists, national elections in May— 
and Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

Last week De Gaulle visited the coal 
mining city of St. Etienne to make his 
first public address since his victory in 
the October municipal elections. 

Ambition. “It is high time,” said 
De Gaulle, “that those who are trying to 
push France to ruin in order to establish 
here their dictatorship to the advantage 
of the conquerors of the East [the Rus- 
sians] miss the opportunities that they 
find in our weakness and in our misery. 
It is high time that the republican state 
was rebuilt from head to foot, as the 
Rally of the French People would like 
to rebuild it.” 

To that De Gaulle’s audience echoed 
shouts and cheers of “au pouvoir” (to 
power). Schuman and France were cer- 
tain to hear more from De Gaulle in the 
days ahead. 


Red Star in Mexico 


Mexico’s Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano got to be the top labor leader of 
Latin America the easy way. No hard 
work. No sweat. No calluses. Sharp 
thinking and smooth talking did the trick. 

He never had to worry about money. 
His family made a fortune out of cop- 
per mines. Toledano studied law, got a 
degree, entered politics. On a European 
visit in the late 1920s he discovered Karl 
Marx, hitched his wagon to the red star. 
He denies he’s a Communist but admits 
his passion for Marxism. Said one critic: 





Keystone 


(SEE: Test) 
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Schuman’s path. 








“That Toledano—one day he is a Na- 
tionalist; the next day a Communist. He 
fools no one.” 

Big Union. Toledano learned a les- 
son from the AFL-CIO strife and in 1936 
wielded Mexican labor unions into one or- 
ganization, the Mexican Federation of 
Labor (CTM). It has a million members. 
Two years later he helped found the 
Latin American Federation of Labor 
(CTAL). It has 4 million members in 
17 countries. Toledano’s next step up the 
labor ladder was a vice presidency in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions with 
70 million members in 65 countries. 

Toledano is 53, handsome, smokes a 
pipe. More than a year ago his popular- 
ity began to drop because of his devotion 
to the wavering Moscow party line. 

He visited iron-curtain Europe last 
summer and hobnobbed with Marshal 
Tito. He came home with new fire, made 
his deepest excursion into the realm of 
politics. He invited top Communists, 
well-heeled fellow travelers and, for win- 
dow dressing, representatives of the right 
center to a banquet at Sans Souei, Mex- 
ico City’s ritziest restaurant. The food, 
served on silver, was good. The wine, 
sparkling in crystal goblets, was excel- 
lent. Toledano was even better. Before 
the guests departed he sold them on 
forming a new political party, the Popu- 
lar Party.* 

Reception. Toledano, of course, be- 
came its’ topkick.. He pledged it to the 
“economic and spiritual development” of 
Mexico. But outsiders like ex-President 
Abelardo Rodriguez saw it as “divisionist 
and obedient to foreign dictators.” 

So did the Mexican Federation of 
Labor. It promptly fired three officials 
who helped set up P.P. and after a stormy 
session last week booted out Toledano as 
well. That left Toledano without a union 
card and thus with an uncertain future as 
CTAL president and WFTU vice presi- 
dent. It also left the young Popular 
Party with a future at best uncertain. 

*Mexico’s fifth. The others: The Revolution- 
ary Party, controlling the Government; The Na- 
tional Action Party, representing the Catholic up- 
per class; the semi-Fascist Sinarquista; and the 


Communist Party, with fewer than 10,000 mem- 
bers. 





Pathfinder 
Toledano. After Sans Souci, the boot. 
(SEE: Red Star in Mexico) 
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Our Swollen State Department 


Twenty years ago the listing of 
the Department of State required just 
over one page of the Congressional Di- 
rectory. Now it takes 13 pages of the 
same reference book, merely to give 
the names of the divisions and bureaus 
and offices in this single governmental 
department. 

If you are concerned about what 
is happening to your Government you 
will find it useful to visit the nearest 
public library and examine copies of 
the Congressional Directory. A new 
volume is issued for every session of 
Congress and the volume for the Sec- 
ond Session of the Eightieth Congress, 
which convened on Jan. 6, will be 
available shortly. 

Each volume is a mine of well- 
arranged information. But what makes 
the Congressional Directory particu- 
larly valuable is its continuity. You 
can compare the current issue with 
one of 20 years ago, as I have been 
doing. That shows you the changes 
that are taking place. It also shows 
why it is difficult to bring taxes down. 


The way in which the Depart- 
ment of State is spreading out is 
simply fantastic. Twenty years ago it 
had a dozen divisions, each moderately 
staffed and headed, for administrative 
purposes, by four assistant secretaries 
and an under secretary. 

Now it is almost impossible even 
to count the number of assistant sec- 
retaries, executive assistants to assist- 
ant secretaries, special assistants to 
assistant secretaries and so on. Under 
them are a score of separate and often 
overlapping offices, each composed of 
numerous divisions. It is a fair guess 
that Secretary Marshall himself can- 
not name all of the divisions over 
which he presides. 

As an illustration of runaway 
bureaucracy one may take the new 
Office of Intelligence Research, with a 
director, a deputy director, an execu- 
tive officer and five subordinate divi- 
sions. Each of these divisions has its 
chief and sometimes an assistant chief 
as well, so that the modest title of 
one petty officer is “Chief of the 
Division of International and Func- 
tional Intelligence of the Office of In- 
telligence Research of the Department 
of State.” You probably never heard 
of the man who has this title. 

But alongside the Office of Intel- 
ligence Research has grown up a sep- 
arate Office of Intelligence Collection 
and Dissemination, with a separate 
director, a deputy director and four 
subordinate divisions. There is, for in- 
stance, an “Acquisition and Distribu- 





International 
Expanding. This new building is one 
of 22 the State Department fills. 


tion Division of the Office of Intelli- 
gence Collection and Dissemination.” 
It has a chief and an assistant chief. 


Of course all these agencies con- 
tinuously get in each other’s way. So 
to keep them straight still another 
division has been established, entitled 
“Division of Foreign Activity Correla- 
tion.” It isn’t getting things very 
well correlated, however. Perhaps that 
is because of the “Office of Special 
Political Affairs.” This has a director, 
a deputy director, a special deputy di- 
rector, a special assistant to the direc- 
tor and—for good measure—an execu- 
tive officer above all that. 


This maze of bureaucracy ex- 
plains why there is so much Congres- 
sional opposition to letting the Depart- 
ment of State administer the European 
Recovery Program. 

During the war and post-war 
years the State Department has grown 
to such size and complexity that its 
right hand no longer even knows what 
its left hand is doing. And there has 
really been a “left” hand in this de- 
partment, as the loyalty investigations 
have shown. 

Whatever money is appropriated 
for European relief from now on must 
be spent efficiently. That is why there 
is growing support for the Herter Bill, 
which would make the administration 
of ERP responsible to Congress, rather 
than to the Department of State. 











Science 


Searchlight on Sex 


Since civilization began, society has 
issued laws, explanations, prejudices and 
moral codes about sexual behavior. Peo- 
ple assumed these were (1) based on 
hard fact and (2) widely obeyed. Sud- 
denly both beliefs now show signs of col- 
lapse. 

What began their undermining was 
the publication this month of an 800-page 
factual survey by an Indiana University 
zoologist, Alfred C. Kinsey. (Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male. Saunders, 
Philadelphia: $6.50.) 

This survey had been carried on over 
a 10-year period by Kinsey and a small 
group of trained associates (two of 
whom, Wardell Pomeroy and Clyde Mar- 
tin, helped write the book). To make it, 
Kinsey, a trained zoologist and statisti- 
cian, brushed aside all preconceptions 
about what is true or untrue, right or 
wrong, concerning sexual behavior. 

Hard Facts. He and his associates 
simply interviewed 12,000 U.S. citizens, to 
find out how they had actually behaved. 
The results are objectively detailed in 
this book. It raises questions whose even- 
tual answers may affect our legal, social 
and personal codes. 

The first question is: How does ac- 
tual sexual behavior compare with con- 
ventional beliefs and patterns? Kinsey 
answers this explicitly: 

“Our laws and customs are far re- 
moved from the actual behavior of the hu- 
man animal.” For example, Kinsey found 
that about half the sexual outlet of males 
comes from socially disapproved and ille- 
gal methods. 

Sexual Patterns. These vary enor- 
mously at different social and educational 
levels. Males who have never been be- 
yond grade school tend to think pre-mari- 
tal intercourse inevitable, but regard as 
immoral or unpleasant many forms of 
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j Indiana-University 
Zoologist Kinsey. For prejudice, he 
substitutes facts. (SEE: Searchlight) 


sexual activity approved by better-edu- 
cated groups. 

About 95% of U.S. males at one or 
another time engage in sexual practices 
which are illegal, the Kinsey survey 
showed. 

Conclusions. The second question 
raised by the Kinsey report is: What ef- 
fect will his findings have on our laws 
and social attitudes? Most scientists are 
not in a hurry to answer these momen- 
tous questions. But they hope many sex 
“delinquents” and neurotics will be 
spared penalties and guilt-feelings which 
make adjustment more difficult. 

But there seemed to be wide agree- 
ment on one point. The Kinsey report 
provides the first concrete knowledge to 
guide lawmakers, doctors and sociologists 
in dealing with many sexual problems. 
Formerly they had no information, or 
wrong information (some of which will 
be hard to root out from our laws and 
social attitudes). 

Kinsey’s research really has only be- 
gun. In all, he plans to interview 100,000 
Americans, including women, and report 
on a whole assortment of problems tied in 
one way or another to sex. 


Cc. Chun 
Vampire squid. A four-inch horror survived 200 million years. (SEE: Monsters) 





Eggs in Plastic 


A breakfast of year-old eggs and 
three-week-old fruit is not usually an ap- 
petizing prospect. But some petroleum 
products recently developed for farm use 
may change that. Others will work to- 
ward lower food prices by cutting waste- 
ful disease and insect damage. They in- 
clude: 

Plastic-coated eggs which stay fresh 
for a year; plastic-wrapped fruit, just as 
fresh three weeks later as the day it was 
wrapped; a new drug, sulfamethazine, 
which checks costly animal diseases; as- 
sorted weed- and insect-killers. 

These advances in scientific farming 
were reported late last month to the 
American Chemical Society in Chicago by 
Gustav Egloff, research director of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Egloff, one of the 
country’s most brilliant industrial chem- 
ists, suggested even better news forthcom- 
ing: Eventually, he predicted, chemistry 
might stamp out all fungus, bacterial and 
virus diseases which afflict crops and live- 
stock. 


Choice of Monsters 
It looks as if 1948 will be a good 


year for sea-monsters. 

Some people like their monsters fan- 
ciful. They were well served by Capt. 
John Fordan of the S.S. Santa Clara; who 
radioed the Grace Line’s New York office 
about a nautical whatnot seen by three of 
his officers. 

The Santa Clara’s chief mate, navi- 
gating officer and third mate were taking 
the noon sight off Cape Lookout, N.C., 
two days before the New Year. Suddenly 
a “snakelike head,” 2% feet across, 
reared out of the water. As the creature 
came abeam of the bridge, 35 feet of its 
trunk became visible, thrashing the water 
to bloody foam. Apparently the Santa 
Clara had sliced it in two. 

Zoologist Christopher Coates of the 
New York Zoological Gardens suggested 
the monster might be an oarfish. But the 
oarfish is seldom more than 30 feet long, 
is easily identified by a red-tipped crest 
on its head. 

Hell-Squid. People who like their 
monsters authentic were given something 
choice by Grace Pickford of the Bingham 
Oceanographic Laboratory at New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: A detailed description of a 
midget horror from the great deep, van- 
pyroteuthis infernalis (vampire squid of 
hell) whose ancestry goes back 200,000,- 
000 years. 

An octopus-like creature only four 
inches long, the vampire squid lives 4% 
mile to 2 miles down. It stalks its prey 
by jet-propelling itself backwards under a 
black membrane stretched across its ten 
tentacles, one of which flexes like a hu- 
man hand. 

The vampire squid weirdly illumi- 
nates the depths by means of two organs 
attached to the rear of its body, which 
give off brown, red or bluish light at will, 
and can be shut off. It alse has eyes, one 
on each side of its parrot-shaped beak. 


PATHFINDER 








Business 


Cars: Midgets & Giants 


This week in Detroit spokesmen for 
the auto industry confidently predicted 
new records for 1948. 

Makers now have equipment to pro- 
duce 5 million cars and a million trucks 
annually. They see a good chance of de- 
livering that many trucks and at least 
4.5 million cars unless strikes and slow- 
downs, Government allocations and steel 
shortages turn out to be worse than they 
expect. 

Though last year’s output of vehicles 
(nearly 4.8 million) fell below expecta- 
tions, it was 53% greater than in 1946. 
Its wholesale value passed $5 billion 
compared with the previous dollar record 
of $3.7 billion in 1941. 

As 1948 goes on more and more new 
cars will be coming through for immedi- 
ate delivery. Some makes will be in a 
buyer’s market. Prices of pre-1947 used 
cars will drop sharply. 

New-car price trends will be up 
moderately, following the example of 
Studebaker, Nash and Hudson which an- 
nounced increases a few months ago after 
spending millions for re-tooling. Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson of General Mo- 
tors estimates that increases early in 
1948 will run to 5%. 

Foreign Market. U.S. makers 
shipped 264,000 cars and 260,000 trucks 
overseas last year. Thus, less than 1 out 
of 10 U.S. passenger cars were exported 
as against 6 out of 10 by Britain and 9 
out of 10 by France. (During the first 10 
months of 1947 U.S. imported only 905 
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Dick Whittington 





Bullocks. Its customers find easy parking in a motor court. (See: Trading Post) 


passenger cars. Biggest senders: Britain, 
384; France, 476.) 

No. 1 customer for U.S. cars is Can- 
ada. Next came South Africa, Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico. Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico and Venezuela are the heaviest 
truck buyers, displacing the principal 
pre-war buyers, India, Belgium, Hong 
Kong and South Africa. 

Smaller & Cheaper. In the big 
news this year is the midget car. Out in 
front is Crosley Motors, Inc., which 
thinks many families that can’t afford a 
$1,500 car can pay $1,000 for one with a 
four-cylinder, 59-pound engine develop- 
ing 26 h.p. and doing 50 miles on a gal- 
lon at 35 mph. 

Some of the midgets that made a 
noise in press previews never got as far 
as the production line. For others, how- 
ever, the next five years promise to be 
bright with orders. After that they may 
have to hurdle Pike’s Peak—General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler and Ford can make midg- 
ets, too. 

Mystery. In standard-sized cars, the 
key word last week was “hush.” Ford 
had drawn a net of secrecy tightly around 
its new “entirely different” 1948 model. 
Only top executives have been allowed a 
peek. Detroit hums with rumors, specu- 
lation and curiosity as it has not done 
since 1929, when the Model A came out. 

Next biggest secret is General Mo- 
tors’ coming answer to Ford’s move to 
outsell the low-price leader, Chevrolet. 
But 1948 will not bring the battle of the 
giants to a head, since neither will get 
all the steel it needs. The real fight may 
not come until a fairly distant future 
when both have to go out and dig for 
customers in a buyers’ market. 


Trading Post, 1948 


Togged out in new glass and chro- 
mium clothes and minus its cracker bar- 
rel and pot-bellied stove, the general store 
is moving in from the country crossroads 
to cities and suburbs. Reason: auto own- 
ers want the same one-stop, easy shopping 
their grandmothers enjoyed. 

A nationwide study of shopping 
trends by the Commerce Department’s 
distribution division revealed last week: 
(1) retailers’ No. 1 target for the immedi- 
ate future is the automobile-borne shop- 
per; (2) most think the one-stop-for- 
everything shopping center is the best bet 
to draw such shoppers and (3) the re- 
sult may revolutionize department store 
merchandising. 

The most common type of one-stop 
shopping center is the suburban commu- 
nity market place with specially planned 
parking space. Biggest of these is Hamp- 
ton Village (St. Louis, Mo.). It -com- 
prises 1] buildings, 120 retailers, three 
square feet of parking space for every 
foot of sales floor. City department stores 
already have begun to feel the competi- 
tion. Aggressive big stores like Macy’s 
and Lord & Taylor’s in New York and 
Hecht’s in Washington, D.C. have taken 
a counter-offensive—themselves opening 
branches in suburban centers. 

Another way to meet the challenge is 
being tried by Bullock’s (Los Angeles) 
which in Pasadena, Cal., has built a whole 
shopping center under one roof (see pic- 
ture above). Customers park their cars 
in the store’s motor court, shop leisurely, 
pick up their ready-packed purchases at a 
package-foyer on the way out. 
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Crosiey, Acme 


Glamorous midgets. All-steel 1948 Crosley station wagon (left) sells for $939 F.O.B. and the Playboy for $985, (SEE: Cars) 
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RS will spend $200 million this year for improved air-conditioning 
equipment. Chief among industries depending on ideal temperature and 
moisture conditions are chocolate, chemicals, shoes, tobacco, plas-— 
tics, wool and nylon textiles. ; 


DESPITE THE SMALLER PACK of canned vegetables last year ($209 million as a- 
gainst $250 million in 1946), the packing industry believes the canned 
goods trend will soon be upward. Since 1909 commercial fruit and 
vegetable canning has outstripped the increase in population 16 to l. 


ALUMINUM SUPPLY this year is expected to meet only about 4/5 of demand,. leaving 
a shortage of about 350 million pounds. Reasons: scarcity of electric 
power, shortage of scrap, discovery of some 1,500 new uses for the 
metal, and increased demand as a substitute for high-priced, scarce 
steel. 


PAINT MAKERS, expecting 1948 sales to pass a record-breaking $1.25 billion, 
think they will be able to meet customers' needs in all colors except 
possibly white, which may be scarce due to a shortage of titanium 
dioxide. 


pointed by the public's lack of interest in winter vacations on the 
charge-it plan, hope for more business next spring or summer. The 
plan provides rail, hotel, clothes, luggage and drive-yourself car ex- 
penses at 5% payable in 12 monthly installments. 


A TEA INDUSTRY SURVEY discloses that U.S. tea consumption has declined to 1/2 
pound per year per person from 10 pounds a year at the time of the 
Boston Tea Party. Regular tea drinkers, the survey shows, pass up 
hotel and restaurant tea because of improper brewing. 


BAKERS PREDICT that Pan Glaze, a silicone plastic made of oil and sand, will 
soon end the use of grease in bread baking. One painting or spraying 
of the pan with the glaze lasts for 200 or more bakings, costs 1/5 as 
much as grease, and gives more evenly browned crusts. 


THE H. J. HEINZ CO. is experimenting with new types of canned foods. Likely to 
reach grocery shelves soon are canned salads, new vegetables and meats 
—fruit in pectin, tomato aspic, vegetable in mayonnaise, asparagus 
with egg sauce, creole corn, chicken with dumplings and braised beef 
with gravy. 





be standard equipment on many 1948 cars. Special sizes will also be 
made for cars now using 16-inch diameter tires. 


FARM FOOD EXPERTS polled by the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., predict 
farm food prices will rise in 1948, level off in 1949, then decline 
sharply in 1950. 


POPCORN MANUFACTURERS will finance a campaign to persuade the public to eat 
more popcorn——as croutons, breakfast cereal, topping for ice cream, 
and in salads. They will point to its high protein value and its 
energy units-—-greater than in vegetables and fruit, most fish and 
meat, and all kinds of cheese except Swiss. 


town Detroit drug store has grocery leaders guessing. They think the 
company is experimenting with new ideas in food retailing, predict 
all-out competition among food men for similar locations if the 
experiment works. 


A NEW RETAIL TECHNIQUE, selling meats and groceries at wholesale plus a service 
fee 9 to $10 a month), is spreading like wildfire. Though already 
adopted by one or more stores in 20 big cities, food industry leaders 
predict it won't last. Reason: Customers will turn against it when 


they find their meat and groceries, in the long run, cost as much as 
ever. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
MEANS MORE SMOKING 
JOY FROM MY PIPE. RA. 

GIVES ME A MELLOW, 
RICH-TASTING SMOKE 
THAT IS EASY ON 

MY TONGUE 


“IT’S A JOY to load my pipe 
with crimp cut Prince 
Albert,’’ says J. J. Hart. 
“P. A. packs right and burns 
right for a rich-tasting 
smoke that’s really tongue- 
gentle smoking comfort.”’ 





International 


Gadgeteer. Mary Lou Moffitt (right) 
approves a pan-rim spoon holder... 


Gadgets by the Month 


Last week 29-year-old Mary Lou 
Moffitt, president of the Gadget-of-the- 
Month Club, reported on her fabulously 
successful stewardship. More than 200,- 
000 U.S. club-members now pay hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year in advance 
for products they have never seen or 
heard of. 

Miss Moffitt started the club in 1946 
to appeal to men. Strangely, her sub- it \ 
scribers were—and_ still are—90% sure— Fre ro 
women. Her conclusions: Women are (1) for its easy 
more curious, (2) bigger gamblers, (3) 
more enthusiastic gadgeteers than men. 

Money’s Worth. President Moffitt ~ 
defines a gadget as any new product that 
saves labor. She sends one to each mem- 
ber by mail each month. 

Membership ranges from railroad 
presidents to teachers. Gadgets include 
such things as (for men) a postage scale 
and letter opener combined and (for 
women) a sure-flow ketchup dispenser; 
a bedside flashlight which lights when 
picked up and goes out when set down. 

Book clubs still run far ahead in dol- 
lar volume. Other “of the month” clubs 
provide everything from toys to roses, 
neckties, phonograph records, fruit and 


dresses. CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
GREAT FOR CIGARETTE 
‘MAKIN‘S‘ RA. ROLLS UP 
FAST AND EASY; SMOKES 
COOL AND TASTY 


Pipe smokers hail Prince 


s cool, tone¥ s or 
|-your-owner or smoking! 


ling, ta 
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Acco 


“IT’S ACINCH to roll a ciga- 
rette with crimp cut Prince 
Albert,’’ says H. C. Turner. 
“‘P. A. holds in the paper for 
easy rolling and shapes up 
into full-bodied cigarettes.”’ 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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... and a hygienic bathroom fountain. TUNE IN PRINCE ALBERT’S “GRAND OLE OPRY” SATURDAY NIGHTS ON N. B. C. 
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People and Places 





Senator’s fiancée. 


People. Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.- 
N.Y.) and his secretary for 13 years, 
Mrs. Marion Mead Crane, announced 
wedding plans. * * * Myra Kingsley, 
New York astrologer, says the stars 
show Gen. Eisenhower will be the next 
U.S. President. * * * The Atlanta Jour- 
nal editor received a (prepaid) $3 ca- 
ble from Guatemala inquiring if ex- 
Gov. Ellis Arnall was married. (He is, 
has two children.) 

Back to Normal. Joseph M. 
Marsden, 27, was arrested for speed- 
ing in Boston when he drove a horse 
faster than seven mph. ¢ « « Oklahoma 
City judge Granville Scanland dis- 
missed disorderly conduct charges 
against two ex-G.I.s who called two 
military policemen “dogfaces.” ¢ ¢ « 
Workmen plastered wallpaper over 
WPA murals at the University of Cali- 
fornia after faculty members com- 
plained the art distracted students at- 
tending lectures. 

Red Tape. A bold would-be thief 
who barged into the Atlanta Post 
Office afid brusquely demanded the 
registered mail gave up in despair 
after he was politely referred to a 
half-dozen different clerks. * * « A 
professional photographer who 
bought some bright red peonies and 
stuck them in the U.S. Capitol lawn to 
brighten up a color photograph was 
nabbed by a Capitol cop for “pulling” 
the flowers. *« « * Two clerks in the 
Newark, N.J., Internal Revenue Bureau, 
tired of routine, tossed 400 income tax 
returns down the bathroom drain. 

Natural History. Police in Free- 
hold, N. J., rescued a St. Bernard dog 
buried up to his neck in a snowdrift. 
* «© © A shaggy 500-pound bear wan- 
dered out of the hills and created con- 
siderable confusion on the streets of 


Grants Pass, Ore., until James Lea- 
tham shot and killed him. « « « Duke, 
a Doberman pinscher cited for gal- 
lantry in action in the South Pacific, 
fell through the Susquehanna river 
ice at Sidney, N. Y., and drowned. 

Died. In an Otterville, Mo., train 
wreck, Alexander W. Weddell, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Argentina, Spain 
and Turkey. * « « In New York, Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, 89, widow of the 
23rd U.S. President. « * * In Wash- 
ington, D.C., Charles Michelson, 79, 
former Democratic Party publicity di- 
rector. 

While There’s Life. Veli Sahi- 
boglu, who claims to be 139, would re- 
store the title of world’s oldest man to 
Turkey, which lost it 13 years ago 
with the death of Zaro Agha at the age 
of 160. © ¢ ¢ William Arnold, 82, 
Delta, Colo., and his 37-year-old wife 
became proud parents of twin girls. 

Overseas Travel. Eighteen G.I. 
brides-to-be, trapped on Ellis Island 
when their arrival was delayed a few 
minutes beyond the deadline for legal 
entry, were released on $500 bond 
apiece to marry their fiancés. ¢ ¢ « 
Kindle C. Satterlee, Portland, Ore., 
welcomed from Chester, England, his 
fiancée, Miss Amy Graham, whom he 
met in London during World War I. 

Finesse. Roman Franken, 22-year- 
old convict, told police he broke out of 
Waupun (Wis.) state prison because 
he couldn’t stand being in the same 
lockup with Buford Sennett, another 
prisoner. *¢ ¢ ¢ Dallas, Tex., police re- 


- ported a Dallas man donned a pair 


of gloves, a Christmas present from 
his wife, to avoid bruising his knuck- 
les, and proceeded to beat his wife. 
¢ « ¢ John C. Hopley, San Antonio, 
won the annual Liars’ Club champion- 
ship: He said he shot a billiard ball 
from under a fly so fast the fly fell 
and broke its back. Hopley carries 
the dead fly to prove it. 
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Health 


Weepy Wonder Drug? 


The ancient Romans considered the 
onion a cure for 28 diseases. 

They had something, affirms Dr. Ed- 
ward F,. Kohman, Campbell Soup Co. 
chemist, in Science, the scientists’ news- 
weekly. In 1943 Russian experimenters 
found onion, garlic (and to a lesser ex- 
tent horse-radish, pepper and radish) 
vapors kill typhus and other bacteria and 
nearly all protozoa. 

In a space of days, Kohman adds, 
onion seedlings develop this secretion, 
kill fungi which try to prey on them. 

But, he points out, less than 1/1,000 
of onion juice is active germ-killer—and 
it works only 15 minutes. His suggestion: 
Duplicate the onion’s germ-killing chem- 
ical synthetically. 


Private-World Census 


The outstanding medical discovery 
of World War II—bigger than any “won- 
der drug”—probably was the astounding 
revelation that half of all U.S. ills are 
mental. 

To make this more vivid, Census 
Bureau now has produced an interesting 
breakdown of figures, showing how and 
how much each sector of the population 
was affected by the psychological stress 
of the war years and their aftermath. 

Mental hospital admissions through 
1945 (bringing the patient-total to 578,- 
000) show psychopathology had: (1) 
more than doubled among men 20 to 24; 
(2) decreased slightly among men 40 to 
64; (3) increased less among women 
than among men; (4) increased most 
among women in age groups 30 to 34 and 
over 70. 

Why. Census officials suggested one 
reason for the high rate of detected men- 
tal illness among young men: More were 
carefully examined than ever before. 
Much the same thing applied to the 
elderly. War’s disruption of living habits 
had sent many of them to be cared for 
in institutions, uncovering disabilities 
their families would have ignored. 

Bureau officials delicately avoided 
one likely reason for the medium-young 
women’s troubles—the husband shortage, 
which undoubtedly set off the insecurity 
complexes lying latent in many of them. 
The reverse factor worked on the 40-year- 
plus males, whose egos got a lift during 
the absence at war of many younger men. 


Cold Facts 


A disease nearly everyone gets is 
coryza. Hence the word “common” us- 
ually is hung on its non-technical name: 
cold. But the microbes which cause it are 
uncommon, both in hardiness and elusive- 
ness. 

Thus it was big medical news when 
researchers at the National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md., last week an- 
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nounced they had (1) planted and grown 
coryza viruses in hens’ eggs and (2) 
“seen” them with an electron microscope. 
It was also a triumph of persistence. It 
took Drs. Norman Topping and Leon 
Atlas 100 tries to breed a cold infection 
in an egg and transplant it successfully 
to the nasal passages of volunteer victims 
among inmates of nearby Lorton Reform- 
atory. 

Later the Institute’s Dr. R. W. G. 
Wyckoff took the egg extracts, investi- 
gated them under an electron microscope, 
reported he had found semi-living parti- 
cles akin in size to influenza viruses but 
easily distinguishable. Very likely it was 
the first public appearance of one of 
humanity’s oldest and least-loved ac- 
quaintances—the head-cold germ. 

Topping and Atlas had got their or- 
igina! specimen from a colleague with 
sniffles which soon became an unmistak- 
able cold. The Lorton subjects were iso- 
lated and kept sterile for a safe period 
before the egg-fed solution was squirted 
into them—whereupon 57 of 60 promptly 
came down with colds. 

Digging. The achievement looked 
fairly convincing. However, isolating and 
even seeing a cold virus was only step 
No. 1 in the long, tough-looking process 
of developing a cure or a preventive for 
the ailment. One discouraging difficulty: 
Army doctors have found there are at 
least two, probably several types of “the” 
common cold, and one type won’t im- 
munize against the others. 

Dosing. Meanwhile, practicing phy- 
sicians were debating new and old cold- 
comforts, do’s and don’ts. Newest treat- 
ment: benadryl, the anti-allergy drug, 
which Great Lakes Naval Station doctors 
claimed gave relief. (Others denied it.) 

Newest don’ts: (1) Nose blowing, 
which sometimes drives infection into 
middle ear; (2) bubble-gum or musical 
wind-instrument blowing, which does the 
same thing; (3) emotional depression, 
which heightens susceptibility. 

Biggest do: Go to bed and stay there 
until fully recovered. 





Inedible. Laboratory worker harvests 
egg-borne viruses. (SEE: Cold Facts) 
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CAN YOU AFFORD to ignore this ring of fire that’s tightening round your home? 


It made ashes out of $700,000,000 worth of property last year...condemned 
10,000 Americans to frightful deaths. 


The President of the United States has called upon every citizen to help 
stamp out this public enemy. Your own family’s safety brings the responsi- 
bility squarely home to you! 


Work through your local civic groups to see that building codes in your 
community are adequate and enforced...that your fire-fighting equipment 
and your fire department are adequate for this big job. 


P. S...Don’t overlook the fire hazards in your own home too! 


A STEP TO THE HOSPITAL 


Little commonplace accidents like this add up 
to over a half billion dollars a year in lost 
wages and medical expenses. You won’t pay 
...if you’re protected by Hartford Personal 
Accident Insurance. 


FOUL-WEATHER FRIEND 
When a Hartford policyholder is in trouble, 
it’s a blessed relief to see the Hartford agent— 
all ready to help! He’s backed by the large 
assets of the Hartfords. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Women 


Fair and Paler 


The lady who has spent the past few 
years learning to make herself a wide 
dramatic mouth and paint it a fierce red 
will have to revise her facial planning 
this spring. 

The people who decide what sort of 
countenance the average American wom- 
an shall wear—the cosmetic manufactur- 
ers and the big time make-up experts— 
have decreed that mouths shall be deli- 
cately pink and that they shall follow the 
natural outline of the lips. 

Already pastel lipsticks are appear- 
ing on the market with many more sched- 
uled to come in March and April. Ad- 
jectives describing them read like a mid- 
Victorian novel. “Sweet” is a favorite, to- 
gether with “ladylike” and “fair” and 
“appealingly delicate.” Nail lacquer will 
match—and will be applied to show 
moons and white tips. Face powder 
shades also fit into the color scheme. 

Proof of the Pudding. Will wom- 
en accept this new “paler and prettier” 
edict? Its sponsors point triumphantly to 
the swirling skirts flouncing along Main 
st. and Fifth ave., the tiny waists and 
furbelowed hats, 

“Remember what they said at first 
about the new look?” they counter. 


Venetian Blinds 


Last week more than 1,000 makers 
and distributors of Venetian blinds met 
at Biloxi, Miss., for their largest con- 
vention yet. 

They gandered appreciatively at each 
other’s latest and fanciest products, 


New at the window. Finger-controlled (left); air-brushed designs; and (right) vertical slats. 
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swapped theories on how to get blinds 
into the nearly two-thirds of American 
homes still without them. And they cele- 
brated the Venetian blind’s 748th Ameri- 
can birthday. (Pueblo Indians used them 
around 1200 A.D., archeologists say.) 

The blind-of-tomorrow may be head- 
ed in a new direction. Shown at the con- 
vention, though still in the patent stage, 
was a blind with “north-south” slats. Ver- 
tical slats, their inventor explains, gather 
less dust than the conventional horizontal 
type. Another exhibit, already in stores, 
was the Snap Slat blind. Its steel slats 
fasten to the tapes with snaps, slip out 
separately for cleaning. And a Texas out- 
fit is marketing -a fingertip controlled 
blind designed to roll up like a window 
shade, acclaimed as the answer to the 
tangled-cord curse. 

Materials. In addition to blinds 
made of the usual steel and wood, con- 
vention exhibits included lighter ones of 
aluminum, plastic and paper. The last re- 
tail for as little as $1.39. 

Both tapes and blinds are blossom- 
ing out in colors. Floral-patterned wall- 
paper covers wood blinds; designs are 
air-brushed on wood, steel and aluminum 
slats. Tapes feature hues chosen to har- 
monize with drapery, carpet and uphol- 
stery colors. 

Blind Assets. Convincing people 
that blinds are decorative, manufacturers 
revealed, is the easiest part of their sales 
job. Harder to put across is their budget 
value. However, recent tests by the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation showed that 
blinds save fuel. The closed slats form 
an air-space between blind and window- 
glass which keeps heat in, drafts out. 


And though the initial cost is a good deal 
higher than other window coverings (a 
3x5 steel blind costs about $6 against $2 
for a comparable paper shade), blinds 
last much longer. 

It’s easy to repair and clean blinds 
at home, says the Venetian Blind Associa- 
tion. First rub furniture polish (not wax) 
over the slats. This gives a dust- and dirt- 
resistant finish that needn’t be removed 
before repainting. 

_ Upkeep. For regular dusting, most 
vacuum cleaners now have special blind 
attachments. Also on the market are a 
number of hand-operated gadgets. A roll- 
er device comes with three sets of remov- 
able pads, one saturated with a cleaning 
fluid, another meant for polish, a third set 
for simple dusting. Badly soiled blinds 
should be washed with a soft cloth dipped 
in a mild soap solution. 

Dirty white tapes can be spruced up 
with white shoe polish or resurfaced with 
a gum-backed tape which presses in place 
right over the original. 

With a complete professional refin- 
ishing about every five years, blinds can 
last indefinitely, the association claims. 
The blinds in one Pennsylvania home at- 
test to that. They are 100 years old and 
still in A-1 condition. 


A Well-Fed Child 


Parents of 1- to 5-year-olds can forget 
calories, vitamins and minerals in plan- 
ning diets and rely on the child’s appe- 
tite, according to Dr. Harry Bakwin of 
New York university’s pediatrics depart- 
ment. 

In a recent Journal of Pediatrics ar- 
ticle, Dr. Bakwin points out that most 
children, when given a choice, bypass 
sweets, take meat first. After meat, they 
reach- for butter, fruit, ice cream and 
milk. They often prefer raw vegetables. 

“It is reasonable to assume that we 


(SEE: Venetian Blinds) 
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W igtails. 
all ages wear them. (SEE: Braids) 


Seven-year-olds make them; 


were endowed with appetite for some pur- 
pose,” writes Dr. Bakwin. And a child’s 
likes and dislikes toward food differ just 
as an adults’. If he favors exotic items 


like olives and anchovies, his tastes 
should be respected. 
Don’t Stuff Him. Dr. Bakwin 


warns parents not to force or bribe the 
child to eat. A pre-school youngster de- 
lights in resisting his parents. Even if 
he’s hungry he may not eat if he learns 
that by resisting he gets attention and 
can annoy his parents. 

Improper training, the pediatrician 
declares, can also cause eating difficulties. 
Babies are ready for solid, pureed food at 
about 3 or 4 months, for foods which re- 
quire chewing between 7 and 10 months. 
A continued diet of pureed foods is likely 
to make the child a poor chewer. He may 
refuse to swallow coarse particles, may 
hold food in his mouth for hours or even 
days. 

Growing Up. Let the child feed 
himself. Though he’s messy at first, he’ll 
learn better by example than orders. 
Tempt him by serving food attractively, 
in small amounts. 

Between-meal eating (crackers, fruit, 
etc.) is not harmful, says Dr. Bakwin, if 
the child requests it. But meals should 
be served at regular hours, with the child 
warned a few minutes ahead so he tan 
wind up his play. 

Above all, says Dr. Bakwin, don’t 
take poor appetite too seriously. It’s nor- 
mal for a pre-school youngster to have a 
bird-like appetite. The relatively slow 
weight gain between 1 and 5 years means 
less need for food. 


Big-Time Braids 


Wigtails, a little girl’s style item, 
had become a big-time news item. Across 
the country last week girls of all sizes 
and ages were knitting, braiding and 
wearing this engagingly simple headgear 
(see picture). 

In Minneapolis and in New York 
girls and women jammed department 
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The faster chicks feather—the faster 
they grow—the more profitable the 
flock! Brood yours under a Hudson 
Lektrik-Hen. RADIANT HEAT 
promotes health, vigor and growth. 
PERFECTED VENTILATION 
blends fresh air with warm air— 


© 1947 w. D. WH. MFG. CO. 





H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Chicago, Illinois, U. 5. A. 


Sprayers and Dusters 


Hay Tools and 
Barn Equipment 


Livestock Equipment 


TESTED AND PROVED EQUIPMENT 








$ Just show friends this wonderful line of greeting 
e cards. Sensationally new 15-card Assortment 
sells for $1.00, pays up to 60c cash profit. 12 
different assortments retail 60c to $1.00. Also 
Persona! Stationery and Gift Wrappings. No 
experience necessary. SEND TODAY for 






Sample Everyday Assortment on approval. 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
520 WAY STREET e ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WOMEN! EARN MONEY 


SHOWING 


FREE SAMPLE STOCKING 


and Amazing Fit Service 

yi ... ask for FREE outfit with sample 
{ stocking. Enjoy taking orders for YOURS-TRULY 
Nyton ry. Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit Service to fit every type of leg: — short, long, 
extra long, slim, stout, and average. Earn money 
f vour own. No experience is needed. Write fully. 
2 American Hosiery Mills, Dept. AB-164, Indianapolis 7, ind. 


Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it, and it’s so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one - of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action 
on throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
-/ a. We if not pleased, your money will be 


The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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MUDSON Lektrk-Hen" 






ASTER! 


3 “blended” air 
# plus radiant heat in the 


carries off moisture, keeps litter 
dry. EVEN DISTRIBUTION of 
heat prevents crowding. Ample 
heat reserve .. . finest insulation 
. . « long life construction. Insist on 
a Hudson Lektrik-Hen— see your 
dealer today. 


* *aee vy. S. PAT. OFF. 


Poultry Equipment 


Farm Ventilation 
Equipment 


4s World Famous 


’ Vauelion 


GP OUR BIGGEST 
if BULB BARGAIN 


Think of it! This amaz- 
ing low price brings you 100 
blooming size gladiola bulbs— 
8 glorious rainbow mix colors in 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Ploardy; 
Dr. Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Ma 
of Orleans. Alresdy 2% to 3% inchesin ference. 
We will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5§ 
YEARS. Order now while they last! Mailed in plenty 
of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy whit. fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB $2... 
Dept. GD-1904 ° Grand. A al 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Qgs tous 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
uments, Ma - Satisfac- @gasy 
















tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. 
Free catalog. Compare our prices TERMS 


. ———<—- 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 179 Joliet, tl. irre, © 


Special Easy 
Spare Time MARRIED 
WOMEN 


Work fi yr 


m of PAYS $22) WEEK! 


Ex news! It’s easy to earn up to $22.00 in 
a week Suave Ripe, end even Se epecies 
of beautiful new dresses for yourself as ex- 
tra sales bonus! No house-to-house canvassing. 
No experi — no money needed. Ear ble 
weekly income, calling on f " megan farte 


Frecke— dresses, ee aa aman We 
thing te start you mak money 
Bastata ance BW a ane 


} ee 





4D00006.... .csesseseesessses ! 
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Fo rere wore rears 


. 


store knitting centers to learn how to 
make these inexpensive ear-warmers. For 
one set of wigtails, demonstrators said, 
they would need four ounces of four-ply 
worsted, one pair of standard size six nee- 
dies, and less than one evening’s time. 

Directions. Cast on 10 stitches. 
Knit back and forth for 9 inches. Bind 
off. Cut remainder of knitting worsted 
into strands 54 inches long to make yarn 
hair. Place the strands of yarn hair 
across the knitted strip, being sure that 
27 inches of yarn extend on each side. In 
matching yarn, stitch each strand of yarn 
hair on separately, down the middle of 
the knitted strip, to make the center part. 
Each strand should slightly overlap the 
preceding one, to give firmness. 

Braid both sides of yarn-hair into 
pigtails, tying yarn about 2 inches from 
bottom for fringed ends. Also, tie small 





strand of yarn around top of each pigtail 
so braid will stay in place. ° 

Variety. Many girls now have a 
yarn wig to match every sweater. Some 
wear them with braids hanging down, 
tied with ribbons. Skatérs like them tied 
under the chin. Others arrange them in 
Gretchen knots over the ears or knotted 
at the back or on top of the head. Col- 
lege girls make the braids extra long to 
wear in coronets and chignons. 

With wigtails, obviously, it’s “do as 
you please.” From Hollywood comes the 
report that starlet Margaret O’Brien likes 
her yarn pigtails so much she won't take 
them off. 


a) . ry” * 
Testing, Testing... 


Ordinarily moths aren’t encouraged 
to hold their family picnics on the new 





Acme 


. . . while these 270-pound rollers pommel mattresses. (SEE: Testing, Testing . . .) 
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rug. But last week the U.S. Testing Co. 
in Hoboken, N.J., not only offered them 
choice bits of fresh carpet—it made their 
surroundings so pleasant with ideal heat 
and moisture that they were tempted to 
eat. The dinner guests (greedy carpet 
beetle larvae) had been placed in an in- 
cubator in two separate plastic cups, one 
on a carpet treated with mothproofing 
compound, the other untreated, and al- 
lowed to eat for 30 days. Object, of 
course, was to see whether the compound 
lives up to its name. 

The moth compound is only one of 
some 150,000 products—from zippers to 
steel boilers—tested each year by this in- 
dependent commercial laboratory. Found- 
ed in 1880 as a silk conditioning business, 
it¢now does more than $1 million worth 
of testing annually for 30,000 American 
firms. 

Shades of Frankenstein. Some of 
its ablest detectives are monster-like ma- 
chines that behave like human beings, 
often deliberately wreaking destruction. 
One machine nips at stockings with a 
needle to see how much they'll take before 
snagging. Another rubs toes and heels 
with an abrasive that resembles shoe 
leather. On a third, the stocking is fas- 
tened by a hose-supporter to a flat metal 
leg made to the average woman’s meas- 
urements, then put through motions of 
bending and stretching at the knees to 
test for sag resistance. 

There’s a contrivance that turns a 
gentle spring shower of water on fabrics 
and clothing to be labeled “water repel- 
lent.” And one that high-pressures water 
onto “waterproof” baby mattresses, espe- 
cially around the tufts. Mattresses for 
grownups undergo nightmarish turnings 
and tossings as a 270-pound roller im- 
personates a hefty man’s insomnia. 

Human Guinea Pigs. Lipsticks 
are tried out on mice—not, however, for 
cosmetic effects. They get it by injection 
to see if it’s poisonous. Deodorants are 
injected into rabbits. If the rabbits’ skins 
show no irritation, 50 people on the staff 
take over, wearing for a given time little 
patches soaked in the deodorant. If their 
test is successful, 200 outsiders repeat it. 

The company once bought human 
perspiration, at $25 a quart, for fabric 
and deodorant tests. (It was sweated out 
of donors by means of rubber suits worn 
under heat.) Now the laboratory has de- 
veloped a more efficient synthetic perspi- 
ration, adds to it the types of bacteria 
that develop in human perspiration. It’s 
even used in the osometer—an apparatus 
that measures b.o. 


Away with Wobble 


“A new bauble to take the wobble 
out of your furniture.” That was how a 
publicity writer last week described a new 
gadget that nails to chair and table legs. 

Called Levelmatic, it automatically 
adjusts leg lengths to as much as ¢ in. 
variations in floors and rugs. The trick is 
done by a “bouncing” putty which works 
like the fluid in a hydraulic mechanism. 

Levelmatics are said to last indefi- 
nitely, even under heavy pianos. A set of 
four costs $1. 
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Religion 


Redless Sunday 


Many a church had denounced Rus- 
sian communism in the harshest terms 
suitable to pulpit or lectern. But enmity 
seemed aimed at the sin, not the sinners. 

On the Mediterranean island of Cyp- 
rus, however, Greek Orthodox churchmen 
shifted their sights. Now under consider- 
ation: A church rule to bar Communists 
from Communion, church committees or 
even entering an Orthodox church build- 
ing. Ironically, to most Communists, the 
rule would amount practically to a push 
by the church in the very direction the 
Kremlin already was pulling. 


Non-Christian America 


Few American churchgoers entertain 
any doubts at all about being citizens of 
the most Christian nation on earth. 
“Why,” they might explain, “almost ev- 
erybody goes to church—that proves it!” 

Actually, that explanation would 
prove only that the churchgoers don’t 
know what they’re talking about. Amer- 
ica, as it goes into the third year of the 
Atomic Age, needs to rebuild its Chris- 
tianity as much as does disillusioned Eu- 
rope or the mission-field Far East. 

Numerically, only 50% of America’s 
144.7 million population is even listed as 
belonging to any kind of church at all— 
including Buddhist, Jewish, Moslem and 
a score of other non-Christian faiths. 

Of the listed membership only 59.7 
million have been tabulated as being 
more than 13 years old. And of the older, 
supposedly line-hewing churchgoers, how 
many actually forsake couch and car for 
Sunday worship? 

The Vanishing Christian. In the 
latest issue of The Lutheran magazine, a 
globe-trotting American minister “vis- 
ited” his own country to supply the an- 
swer: “So few that Christians can in 
truth be called a minority group in this 
country.” 

The author, Dr. Stewart Herman, 
member of the Protestant-Orthodox 
World Council of Churches staff in Ge- 
neva, had been back and forth across 
Europe. The religious decay he had 
found there made him determined to 
check his own country thoroughly when 
he returned. 

To begin his check he chose the West 
Coast, where he is now on a speaking tour 
of church groups. 

Pagan West. “Looking ... at the 
Pacific Northwest we can hardly believe 
our eyes. The percentage of Protestant 
church membership does not rise above 
20%. How many are active? In southern 
California the percentage of nominal 
members is better but San Francisco, in 
the words of one pastor, is a ‘pagan’ city. 
Although the majority of the population 
is potentially Protestant, scarcely more 


than 5% belong to Protestant churches, — 


while the Roman Catholics stake a pre- 
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carious claim to 25-30% .. . but [cer- 
tainly not all] are active members. 

“The ministers of the West are en- 
tirely frank in discussing the feeble hold 
which the church holds .. . perhaps even 
franker than the pastors of long-estab- 
lished congregations east of the Missis- 
sippi. 


Top Ten 


Eighty-six percent of Ameri- 
cans listed as members of a Chris- 
tian church are grouped within ten 
denominational divisions. 

. This PATHFINDER table is based 
upon reports that the churches 
themselves send to the Yearbook of 
American Churches every other 
year—1945 was the last issue date: 
Roman Catholic 23,419,701 
Baptist (23 bodies) 14,208,193 
Methodist (20) 9,924,842 
Lutheran (19) 5,126,724 
Presbyterian (10) 2,933,768 
Protestant Episcopal 2,227,524 
Disciples of Christ 1,672,354 
Congregational (2) 1,078,250 
Latter Day Saint (6) 987,286 
Evangelical (3) 957,791 

Total membership of these 86 
religious bodies is 62,536,433 out of 
an overall U.S. church census of 
72,492,669. In 170 other groups 
there is a membership of 9,956,236, 
about 5 million of which is non- 
Christian affiliation. 





God’s Back Home. “As one pastor 
remarked, people who pull up stakes and 
move West are prone to pull up church 
ties and forget to replant them. ‘Goodby, 
God, I’m going to California.’ The pio- 
neer atmosphere, moreover, still prevails 
and newcomers are apt to fall into the 
habit of working hard seven days per 
week. 

“Why is it simply assumed on statis- 
tical grounds—or on the basis of funds 
raised—that the religious vitality—spirit- 


Bettmann 
. «and the waters were divided. Exodus’ map unfolded. (SEE: Bridge of Moses) 





ually speaking! —of Europe is lower than 
our own? 

“It is extremely dangerous to mis- 
take the physical strength of [a] Chris- 
tian clique [for a table of that strength 
see list at left] for the spiritual vigor of 
a nation. That’s what European churches 
found out.” 

For churchgoers who might reply 
that their own church, for instance, is 
crowded each Sunday, Dr. Herman adds: 

“This overflow is no indication of the 
piety of the people but of the scarcity of 
the churches. 

Solution? “Christians are in a tiny 
minority in the United States. . . . Recogs 
nition of this fact is not a basis for de- 
spair, but the beginning of hope. Seeing 
ourselves as we see others may prove to 
be the common starting point in a great 
adventure of co-operation with our breth- 
ren both at home and abroad. For a long 
time the beam in our own eyes has been 
dazzling us.” 

The heart of the “g eat adventure” 
that lies behind the beam is one that has 
been beating steadily—often weakly—for 
20 centuries: Simple realization among 
churchgoers that the God. they profess to 
worship demands much more than the lip 
service He is so freely given. 


Bridge of Moses 


Favorite middle-of-the-road explana- 
tion of how Moses parted the Red Sea is 
that it was all a mirage. This neither de- 
nies Biblical reporting nor depends upon 
a miracle. But it does insist that Moses 
crossed on something a good bit drier 
than a sea. 

Biblical scholars who claim the Red 
Sea once extended far north of present 
shores and was smack in the Israelite’s 
way, find lack of a land-bridge a big flaw 
in the mirage theory. 

Last week, however, University of 
California archeologists now working in 
Egypt reported that Red Sea shores have 
remained relatively unchanged. Moses, 
they say, actually got out of Egypt across 
marshy land just north of Suez. 
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HE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 


upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour - 


taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"!.""° SYRUP PEPSIN 


Earnings of men and women in this pro- 
fession run as high as $5,000-$15,000 year- 
ly. Others make good money in spare time. 
Little money needed to start. A business 
where your earnings begin sooner. Easy 
to learn. No selling or goods to buy. No 
experience necessary. A depression-proof 
business. A course of action to guide you 
step by step as you earn. All lessons = d 
sent at once to use as operating, manuals. geom this 

Easy terms. Diploma. Money-back agree- nationally 

ment. Write for FREE BOOK Now! knewn scheel. 


FRANKLIN CREDIT SCHOOL 
Dept. 78-A Roanoke 7, Virginia 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ‘em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Edueation 


Times’ Report 


That a private corporation can take 
over the functions of a government agency 
and, on a fraction of that agency’s funds, 
do a better, more up-to-the-minute job of 
serving the public than that agency itself, 
was shown last week. 

For the fourth successive time The 
New York Times scooped the U.S. Office 
of Education when it published an elabo- 
rate report showing “the status of public 
education in the United States at the pres- 
ent time in contrast with its status as of a 
year ago.” 

Up to the minute, not two years old, 
were The Times’ figures. Eagerly, edu- 
cators and laymen alike seized upon them. 
The voluminous report, which had been 
mostly assembled by telegraph and air- 
mail, showed that: 

e @ The U.S. teacher shortage is con- 
tinuing, despite a drop of 22,499 in the 
number of unqualified teachers. 

e @ Salaries for all teachers through- 
out the nation have risen an average of 
$400 annually. 

e @ Teachers now get an average of 
$47 a week (on a 52-week basis) rather 
than the $39 average they received in the 
1946-47 school year. 

e @ Mississippi, lowest state on the 
educational scale, has raised the level of 
its teachers’ salaries from $900 to $1,200; 
Arkansas from $1,150 to $1,400; Penn- 
sylvania from $2,155 to $2,500; New York 
(the top state in the nationwide list) 
from $3,000 to $3,400. 

e@ @ Pennsylvania made the greatest 
fight on the teacher shortage, cutting the 
number of its unqualified teachers from 
5,187 to 3,526. 

e e Utah, which has always been 
among the top states educationally, in- 
creased its teachers’ salaries an average 
of $665. 

An incidental, but sad note in The 


One room. 


One teacher for all grades in the Ozarks 


Times’ report was the plight of the one- 
room schools. Here the shortage of prop- 
erly-trained teachers continues desperate. 
In Wisconsin, for example, teacher turn- 
over is now 45% compared to 20% before 
the war. 

In the Ozark mountain section of 
Missouri, where a one-room school in ses- 
sion is shown on this page, the status is 
much the same. Not all one-rooms have so 
picturesque a teacher, however, as this 
Taney county school near the Arkansas 
border, which is taught by Guy Howard 
of Branson. 

Howard is as much at home in the 
pulpit as in the classroom. He teaches 
all grades in one room, and is known as 
“the walking preacher of the Ozarks.” 

For the one-room school, however, 
the general trend of U.S. education up- 
ward offers hope. Says The Times’ re- 
port: “. . . The nation’s public schools 
are beginning to improve. More money 
is being spent, teacher morale is better, 
a long-range building program is being 
considered.” Best of all: the public is 
waking up. 


Farewell $30,000 


When Arthur L. Thexton, vice presi- 
dent of Cincinnati’s Clopay Corp., gradu- 
ated from Williams college more than 25 
years ago, he wanted to be a teacher. 
But he took one look at teachers’ sala- 
ries and decided to put it off. He wanted 
to make some money first. 

So he plunged into business, came 
up with an income of $30,000 a year, a 
reputation as a “go-getter” and—later— 
as a civic reformer. 

In the latter role, as a leader in the 
Charter Party, he helped drive the hack 
politicians out of Cincinnati. Now he is 
No. 2 man in the Charter organization, 
headed by Charles Taft, brother of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. 

Grass Roots. Hardly had Thex- 
ton’s civic role begun than he realized he 
was dealing with government at the pri- 
mary level. Why not teach others about 
it? asked his friends. Here was the one 


Black Star 
: Times’ Report) 
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Acme 


$30,000 to be a 
teacher. (SEE: Farewell) 


Courage. He gave up 


occupation he liked best of all—teaching. 
Last week, Thexton made his decision. 
With the firm support of his wife and 
children, he decided to give up his $30,- 
(00 a year job, and go back to college to 
learn to be a teacher. 

And so on Feb. 2 Arthur L. Thexton 
enters Columbia university. He will take 
a political science course, then return to 
Ohio where he hopes to teach American 
Government—“preferably on the state 
and local level.” 

The salary? It will be less than a 
fourth of what he made before, but he 
will have, he believes, what money cannot 
buy: the joy of doing the job you want 


- to do. 


Discrimination 


Is a college or university its own 
master in the matter of admission of stu- 
dents, or is it subject to rules and condi- 
tions laid down by the state? 

New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
wants to outlaw racial and religious dis- 
crimination in college admission in that 
state. His recommendation to the legis- 
lature would apply to denominational 
colleges only so far as applicants are not 
members of the faith followed by the in- 
stitution. The college concerned would 
be free of control as to students of its 
own denomination. 

Penalties for violation would be se- 
vere. These would include suspension of 
the exemption of the institution from real 
estate taxes, or suspension of the power 
to confer degrees. Violation of the latter 
would be contempt of court. 

Reaction. Most New York educa- 
tors were sharp when they were asked for 
off-the-record comment, vouchsafed little 
for quotation. 

Heads of smaller institutions were 
not so reticent. Said Houghton college’s 
president, Stephen Paine: “I don’t see the 
validity of reducing a college to the level 





| wrong.. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Yes, you can hear some strange 
things about Catholics. 


You hear it said that Catholics 
believe all non-Catholics are 
headed for Hell ...that they be- 
lieve non-Catholic marriages are 
invalid, 

Some think Catholics believe 
the Pope is God...that he can do no 


. that they owe him civil allegi- 


| ance and that he should have the political 
| power to rule America, 


It is said that Catholics want religious 
freedom only for themselves. . . that they 


oppose public schools and separation of 


| Church and State as evils which should 





be destroyed, 


The claim is made that Catholics pay 
the priest for forgiveness of their sins 
..that they must buy their departed 
relatives and friends out of Purgatory 
. are forbid- 
. use medals, can- 


... that they adore statues .. 
den to read the Bible.. 
dles and holy water as sure-fire protection 
against the loss of a job, lightning or 
being run down by an automobile. 


But what is worse, some say, Catholics 
corrupt the true teachings of Jesus Christ 
with the addition of pagan superstitions 
and practices that are nothing less than 
the inventions of the devil. 


SUPREME 


You Hear Strange Things 
About Catholics 


P< * If all these things — or any of 









S them — were true, it would be a 
pity. For at least one out of every 
six Americans is a Catholic—and 
it would be a national tragedy if 
one-sixth of all Americans enter- 
tained such erroneous ideas. 
The Knights of Columbus is 
an organization of 700,000 Catholic men 
of reason and intelligence. In our ranks 
will be found statesmen, scientists, his- 
torians, physicians, movie stars, lawyers, 
educators and others representing every 
cross-section of American life. And for 
each and all of them loyalty to the Catho- 


lic Faith is the act of a reasonable man. 


We are deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of our Church and our Country. And 
we believe the interests of both will be 
served best when fair-minded people 
know the Catholic Church as it is—not 


as it is sometimes mistaken to be. 


If you have heard and believed any of 
these false claims and want the truth, 
we'll gladly send you a free booklet which 
explains many aspects of Catholic belief 
and practice concerning which people are 
commonly misinformed. Write and ask 
for Pamphlet No. 1-N. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 
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of a public utility. We are, as a matter 
of law and fact, a Wesleyan Methodist 
institution.” 











Sports 


Future Classic 


Without fanfare and almost without 
explanation a brief notice crept into the 
sports pages one day last month. 

Two days after the nation had had 
its fill of football bowl games, Florida’s 
West Palm Beach would offer something 
new in intercollegiate sports—a winter re- 


gatta on nearby, 18-mile-long Lake Worth. 


For the occasion, West Palm Beach 
leaders had organized Regatta, Inc., in- 
vited Yale and the University of Pennsy]- 
vania to send crews and rowing stars. 

On Regatta Day 20,000 celebrities, 
Palm Beach millionaires and Floridians, 
many of whom had never seen an eight- 
oared shell before, lined the banks, saw 
Yale take Penn by a bare three feet over 
2,000 meters (1.24 miles). Jubilantly Re- 
gatta, Inc., decided it had stumbled on a 
No. 1 mid-winter sports carnival idea, 
announced more crews would be invited 
next year. 


Virtue on the Gridiron 


Precisely a year ago, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association took the 
first step: 

To meet charges of professionalism 
in college athletics—mostly football—it 
adopted “in principle” a seven-point code. 
The code limited financial aid to players 
to tuition and standard college fees; out- 
lawed athletic scholarships and direct 
payment of any kind to athletes. It per- 
mitted athletes to hold campus jobs, but 
not fake ones like electric clock winding; 
and it forbade athletic staff members to 
recruit teams among prep and high school 
stars. 

Penalty for non-compliance: No 
games with NCAA member schools. 

Step No. 2. By last week, after ev- 
erybody had had 12 months to think it 
over, another step had been taken. The 
code was voted into NCAA’s constitution 
—but with one important change. 

At the insistence of eastern schools 
the recruiting ban had been modified to 
let coaches and their assistants talk off- 
campus to promising players, provided 
they tried only to sell the college—not to 
buy the players. 

The feeling of the NCAA’s eastern 
wing had been summed up earlier by head 
coach Howie Odell of Yale. Speaking at 
a Colgate Block “C” dinner, Odell went 
all out for recruiting football men from 
the student body only, but warned that 
alumni should not be made so super- 
scrupulous that “they don’t even try to 
influence men to come to your college.” 

Said Odell: “As long as it clears 
through the admission office and all in- 
formation regarding applicants is avail- 
able to all colleges interested, it. is all 
right to try to influence promising young 
men to come to your college.” 

But here came the hitch: 

With coaches scouring the woods for 






backs and linemen, what would prevent 
an undercover tie-up by which—once the 
athletic staff got halfback Joe Doaks 
safely on the campus—Joe would find a 
sizable check from alumni in his mail 
each month? 

Prediction. NCAA officials admitted 
this had them worried, but hoped they 
could legislate against it later. Meanwhile, 
southern schools—whose — grant-in-aid 
athletic programs providing room, board, 
tuition, books, laundry and $10 a month 
now are banned by the code—gloomily 
recalled a recent prophecy by Kentucky’s 
coach, Paul Bryant. 

“One of these days,” said Bryant, 
“The Southeastern Conference will an- 
nounce that [athletic] scholarships have 
been abolished. Then we will go out and 
follow the practice of other NCAA 
schools. 

“This means we will hunt far and 
wide for good boys, get the alumni to 
help wherever possible and in general 
adopt the practices prevalent in the West- 
ern Conference and other places.” 

Up to them. To enforce its code, 
NCAA first called on its 400 member col- 
leges and universities to live strictly by 
it. Then it appointed a three-man com- 
pliance committee to interpret rules and 
order investigations of infractions. 

Whether the plan works depends now 
on whether (1) the committee works and 
(2) the colleges obey the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law. 


Citizen Carnera 


Last week 6-foot, 7-inch Primo Car- 
nera, former world’s heavyweight boxing 
champ, was finally coming into his own. 

In a lengthy barnstorming tour of 
U.S. wrestling towns, the victim of one 
of the most shameless fleecings in sports 
history was making money and—this 
time—was hanging on to it. 

Discovered in an Italian circus, Car- 








nera was brought to the U.S. in 1929 to 
be built, through endless exhibitions and 
press agentry, into a leading heavyweight 
contender. 

Big Chance. At last, amid lawsuits, 
suspensions and rumors of fixed fights, 
the amiable, unsuspecting giant won a 
title shot, knocking out champion Jack 
Sharkey in Long Island City in June, 
1933. 

That October he outpointed challen- 
ger Paulino Uzcudun in Rome, Italy. The 
next March he won a decision over the 
veteran light-heavyweight king, Tommy 
Loughran. Then came the pay-off. Car- 
nera was cut down in the 12th round at 
Long Island City by the irrepressible 
Maxie Baer less than a year after he had 
k.o.’d Sharkey. 

A few more fights, including one 
with Joe Louis, and the unhappy Car- 
nera was through. He went back to Italy 
penniless. 

Then, as he worked with pick and 
shovel for the Germans and aided the 
Americans via the underground during 
the war, Carnera may have thought about 
the fortune he had lost. But he said noth- 
ing for the public prints. 

New Game. But when he came back 
to the U.S. last July, Da Preem made sure 
things would be different. 

“Boxing?” he said to a sportswriter 
after his wrestling tour had started. “She 
stink. She lousy racket.” He pulled a 
bankbook from his pocket. “This,” he 
added, “no one gets. This is mine—for 
the family. I take good care of it.” 

Carnera, now 38, has purchased a 
home near Los Angeles where he will 
farm when his wrestling days are over. 
And last month the State Department 
gave him his luckiest break of all: per- 
mission to live permanently in the U.S. 
with his wife, his son, Umberto, 9, and 
has daughter, Giovanna Maria, 5. 

“We all,” said Carnera_ smiling 
proudly, “be good American citizens.” 
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Da Preem. Two-Ton Tony Galento’s on top, but so is Primo. (SEE Citizen Carnera) 
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Aviation 


Mud in Y’r Eye 


Some people still had year-end hang- 
overs. The aviation industry, on the other 
hand, had U.S. Patent 2,433,238. Filed 
by Los Angeles inventor Humberto Ra- 
mirez, it suggests that airplanes could 
be freed of the costly weight of landing 
gear by being designed in the shape of 
a slick, bumpless torpedo. To land they 
would simply slosh into a long, shallow 
trough filled with a lubricant—such as 
muddy water. 


Atomic Air-War 


Two questions dominate  air-war 
planning in the Atomic Age: (1) In case 
of war, will America use atomic bombs 
immediately? (2) How can the bombs be 
carried to far-away enemy fortresses? 

Officially or otherwise, most high 
ranking airmen think the answer to ques- 
tion No. 1 is a simple, grim “yes.” Thus 
question No. 2 becomes the real puzzler. 

Last week student flyers at the U.S. 
Air Force’s Air University, Maxwell 
Field, Ala., were studying a hard-as-nails 
answer: Even today’s bombers, with a 
range of only 4,000 miles, can reach Eu- 
rope’s or Asia’s most strategic points— 
if they don’t come back. 

One-Way Trip. Is this the begin- 
ning of an American version of Japan’s 
Kamikaze (suicide) tactics? “Far from 
it,” say Maxwell Field instructors. If 
war comes, they claim, such flights might 
be essential to U.S. strategy, would prob- 
ably be not unduly dangerous for flyers. 

During World War II, U.S. airpower 
struck against Japan and Germany by 
flying relatively short-range bombing mis- 
sions from toilsomely-won advance bases. 
But time to capture advance bases might 
never come in a future war. For any war- 
ring nation the first—and possibly final— 
blows would have to be delivered from 
domestic airfields. 

On the way, of course, are bombers 
of up to 10,000 miles range. But at the 
Air University, teaching must be done on 
the basis of what is available now. 

In textual material being used by the 
Air University it’s put this way: 

“.. From existing bases available 
to us, the B-29’s and B-50’s will not be 
able to strike vital [European, Asiatic] 
targets and return to their points of take- 
off. Therefore, if we are to hit the tar- 
gets we must buy one-way tickets.” 

Fatal Cargo. That those one-way 
tickets would carry atomic imprints, the 
Air University left no doubt. According 
to the student text: 

“... [We can’t] wait before employ- 
ing the atomic bomb in force. In this day 
of atomic warfare, will our enemy wait? 
Or will he, if he has the bomb, conduct 
one-way operations [against us]? The 
answer is evident.” 

How destructive would 
atomic raid be? 


such an 
This was answered 
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along with another question that would 
bother many an airman—and his family: 
What happens to the plane’s crew on a 
one-way mission? 

In simplest terms the one-way tech- 
nique requires the plane to keep on fly- 
ing past its bomb target. Over neutral or 
friendly countries, or over shelter-provid- 
ing areas of enemy territory, the crew 
would bail out or crash land. 

And, says the Air Force: “If we lay 
on the first attacks in force the combat 
phase of the war will probably be over in 
a week. It should not be difficult for a 
flyer to hide out for that time even in a 
very hostile area. 

“The problem of evading and sur- 
viving on the ground will assume para- 
mount proportions. Training should be- 
gin on survival, escape, and evasion tech- 
niques. Languages must be taught. And 
exercises must be conducted under simu- 
lated conditions to assure Air Force per- 
sonnel they are qualified and competent 
to conduct a one-way flight and survive. 

Hollow Victory.. “We must begin 
today a re-education of our Air Force 

. on the advisability of one-way com- 
bat. The great potency of the atomic 
bomb makes the blitzkrieg theory of war- 
fare more [forceful] than ever before. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
nation making the first atomic bomb 
strike in force will be the victor... . 
[This] makes one-way combat a neces- 
sity for the immediate future if we are 
to employ our Air Power in such a way 
as to be victorious.” 

It all left a lurking, unanswered 
Question No. 3: Would the fearsome 
aftermaths of mass atomic bombing— 
radioactive gas clouds, blast-forced, un- 
predictable changes in animal and plant 
structure—make the victory a_ hollow, 
death-dusty prize after all? 





International 
When & how? One-way tickets for 
A-Bomb raids. (SEE: Atomic Air-War) 
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Author Lockridge. For perseverance, a 
large reward, (SEE: Jackpot) 


Lockridge’s Jackpot 

A few months ago the newspapers 
carried a heartwarming story of persever- 
ance at last being rewarded. Ross Lock- 
ridge Jr., a Simmons college (Boston) 
professor, had worked seven years to pro- 
duce his first novel, Raintree County 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston: $5). The 
book won the annual Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer award, worth $150,000 to a pos- 
sible $250,000, for the year’s best work 
of fiction, and the Book of the Month 
Club assured Lockridge even greater 
profits by making Raintree Cou*, its 
January selection. 

Now the book is before its nal 
judge, the reader, and here it faces an un- 
certain reception. With its high serious- 
ness and sincere idealism, it is much su- 
perior to the average best-seller. At the 
same time it is confusing and exhausting. 

Big Gaps. It is extremely long— 
1,060 pages—and a good part of it con- 
sists of philosophical digressions, rich in 
symbolism and poetic phrases, but lack- 
ing in practical application. The story it- 
self, told in a complicated system of flash- 
backs, is ‘so disjointed that, for example, 
on page 548 we leave the hero frenziedly 
searching for his demented, runaway 
wife, switch abruptly to the Civil War and 
a maze of experiences which occurred 
much later in the husband’s life. Then 
finally, 400 pages later, we are taken 
back to the search and told its outcome. 

The fault lies in the author’s ever- 
ambitiousness. Through the life of one 
man, John Shawnessy of Raintree Coun- 
ty, Ind., Lockridge has tried to portray 
first the county itself and its way of life; 
second, 19th Century America with a de- 
tailed account of the Civil War and other 
political and social upheavals; third, all 
mankind in its age-old quest for the 
meaning of existence; and fourth and 
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finally, the meaning of life as Shaw- 
nessy, or Lockridge, has come to see it. 

Nevertheless, there is still much that 
is good in Lockridge’s novel. Vigorous, 
sympathetic characters abound in its 
pages. Many disappearing facets of small 
town life are caught and preserved. 
Johnny Shawnessy, growing from .de- 
manding, optimistic youth into cautious, 
not unhappy manhood, reflects the pathos 
in all human existence. 


Indian Chronicle 


The Nazis used gas chambers to ex- 
terminate “undesirables.” In the 1860s 
Americans got the same results by some- 
what cruder means. The victims were the 
Indians. They died swiftly when the gov- 
ernor of the Arizona Territory issued 
them poisoned flour or when white set- 
tlers gave them watermelons flavored 
with strychnine. 

These and other instances of bar- 
baric treatment are revealed in Apache 


‘Land by Ross Santee (Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York: $3.50). Not that Santee 
intended his book to be a social docu- 
ment. He set out to do some cheerful 
reminiscing about his experiences with 
Apache Indians on the San Carlos reser- 
vation in Arizona. But the serious side 
keeps creeping in. 

Literary Cowboy. Santee got his 
viewpoint from the Indians themselves. 
Before editors began buying his stories 
and drawings (sketches in the book are 
his own), he was a cowboy working 
portions of the San Carlos reservation 
which ranchers had leased from the In- 
dians for grazing. He knew his fellow 
cowboys’ contempt for the Apaches, 
whom they called “gut eaters” because 
they gratefully accepted the entrails when 
the cowboys butchered a beef. He knew 
that they sometimes killed a stolen steer, 
that they abused their horses, and that 
they got riotously drunk on their native- 
brewed tulapai. 

But he also realized that there were 
good and bad Apaches. Some of the good 
Indians became his friends. Visiting in 
their conical wickiups, he came to know 
their way of life and was stimulated to 
delve into their history. 

Fords & Drums. Much of that his- 
tory is repeated here—the long‘struggle 
before they were subdued, the stories of 
their great chiefs and notorious renegades 
such as Geronimo. Finally the author 
gives us a picture of the Apaches as they 
are today in their curious setting of the 
old and the new. Beside their* humble 
wickiups one often sees modern automo- 
biles. And if one strays a.little way from 
the reservation highways, above the noise 
of the traffic he can hear the slow, steady 
beat of Apache drums. 


Philadelphia Drama 
If the 80th Congress suddenly had to 


draw up a completely new U.S. constitu- 
tion—starting from scratch—how long 
would it take? And what would emerge? 
One can imagine the frenzied politicking, 
confusion and uproar which would start 








as Republicans and Democrats, labor 
unions and industrialists, visionaries and 
lobbyists battled to get their special view- 
points into the document. Any construc- 
tive result would be a near-miracle. 

Yet in 1787 a group of Americans 
faced just such a problem. With no guide 
except their country’s need for govern- 
ment, they met in Philadelphia and in 
exactly four months produced the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It was a 
dramatic feat and it is gratifying to re- 
port that a compact, blow-by-blow ac- 
count of it is available in a new book by 
Carl Van Doren, The Great Réhearsal 
(Viking, New York: $3.75). 

One World Diagram? It is a book 
with a mission. In the creation of an ef- 
fective central government for 13 jealous- 
ly independent states, the author sees a 
blueprint for building a world govern- 
ment from today’s touchily sovereign na- 
tions. He points out that the arguments 
for and against world federation in 1948 
are almost identical with the 1787 argu- 
ments for and against a central govern- 
ment. 

And just as Van Doren wonders 
whether the 80th Congress could produce 
anything as workable as the Constitution, 
readers may doubt that any convention of 
current world leaders could, either. De- 
spite this pessimism, the reader will find 
The Great Rehearsal an absorbing, in- 
formative portrayal of a crucial drama in 
American history. 

In addition to the classically eloquent 
arguments of the delegates as each point 
of the Constitution evolves, we get color- 
ful portraits of the men themselves—82- 
year-old Benjamin Franklin, so crippled 
by gout that he had to be carried to Inde- 
pendence Hall in a sedan chair; chair- 
man George Washington with his big feet 
and badly fitting false teeth; the witty, 
snobbish Gouverneur Morris striving un- 
successfully to establish an American no- 
bility, and being selected at the end to 
word the final draft because of his writing 
ability. 





Apache. Artist Santee sketches him and 
his problems. (SEE: Chronicle) 
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Movies 


Sad, Sad, Sad 


Back in the dear dead days of the 
silents Hollywood used to turn out, with 
some regularity, “sad” movies. Millions 
of women used to flock to them for a 
good cry. 

“Sad” movies were not quite like to- 
day’s Bette Davis and Joan Crawford 
problem pictures, with their neurotic 
overtones and their fancy clothes. As 
often as not the central figure was a man. 

If Winter Comes (M-G-M) is a 
1948 remake of a 1923 weeper. Walter 
Pidgeon is the hero, and his lot is misery, 
misery, misery. The girl he loves (Deb- 
orah Kerr) marries another, and the 
woman he marries on the rebound (An- 
gela Lansbury) turns out to be a cold- 
blooded shrew. 

World War II comes to England and 
brings Walter fresh unhappiness. He’s 
turned down for active service because of 
a weak heart, and when he tries to show 
the English people the way to a better 
life by writing a series of newspaper arti- 
cles, he’s branded a dangerous radical. 

He befriends a pretty little village 
girl (Janet Leigh) who is about to have 
a baby without benefit of clergy. In 
scarcely no time at all everyone, includ- 
ing his wife, believes that Walter is the 
guilty father. 

For a time it looks as though // 
Winter Comes will never achieve a happy 
ending. But Miss Kerr’s husband dies, 
Walter’s wife leaves him, Miss Leigh com- 
mits suicide, Walter has a severe heart 
attack, and Miss Kerr turns up to nurse 
him back to health. 

It is beginning to look as if M-G-M 
is not really interested in making Miss 
Kerr into a big name. Her role in /f Win- 
ter Comes is at least as dull as her role in 
The Hucksters, and there are long, long 
stretches when she is not even on the 
screen. 

Mr. Pidgeon suffers rather pallidly. 
Miss Lansbury has nothing to do except 
look as if she would like to bite the 
camera in two. And Miss Leigh, in the 
absence of any real competition, walks 
off with the picture. 


Movie Musicals 


Music lovers will get at least 35 
chances to judge the quality of music in 
the movies in 1948. Cameras are rolling 
on 19 black-and-white and 13 colored 
musical films, and 5 to 10 additional tune 
fests are in the scripting stage. 

Studios promise they will produce a 
varied musical menu. For a meaty story 
set to musie; M-G-M will release Eugene 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness, now called 
Summer Holiday. From Broadway will 
come screen versions of Call Me Mister, 
Burlesque, Up in Central Park, Annie 
Get Your Gun. 

If You Knew Susie will bring Eddie 
Cantor’s life to the screen, with Eddie 
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Suffering stars. Deborah Kerr and W al- 
ter Pidgeon. (SEE: Sad, Sad, Sad) 


himself as star. Opera lovers can look 
forward to a new Carmen (Rita Hay- 
worth) and an adaptation of Puccini’s La 
Bohéme titled The Eternal Melody. 
Easter Parade will feature Irving Berlin’s 
tunes. And in Stardust Road Hoagy Car- 
michael’s fans will get an earful of their 
favorites. 

This dazzling song-and-dance array 
starts off limply with the first two of the 
new year’s crop. 

Good News (M-G-M) is a Techni- 
color re-make of the 1927 musical comedy 
about a college football hero in the era of 
racoon coats and the Varsity Drag. Un- 
fortunately, the movie hasn’t the charm of 
the original, which was considered tops 
by many musical comedy fans. Nor has 


Irish sound track? Morgan records a 
lilting ballad. (SEE: Musicals) 


it caught the spirit of the ’20s as did 
last year’s Margie. Also on the debit side 
is Mel Torme, the bobby-soxers’ “Velvet 
Fog.” His crooning is closer to falsetto 
than fog. 

The songs in Good News, however, 
are almost as fresh today as they were 20 
years ago. The Best Things in Life Are 
Free, Lucky in Love, Good News, and a 
new one, Pass the Peace Pipe, are sung 
and danced with gusto by a young, hand- 
some cast including June Allyson, Peter 
Lawford, Joan McCracken, Patricia Mar- 
shall, Ray McDonald. 

My Wild Irish Rose (Warners) a 
biography of Chauncey Olcott (Irish- 
American tenor famous at the turn of the 
century), merely provides a handsome 
Technicolor setting for a batch of fa- 
miliar, sentimental Irish ballads. Dennis 
Morgan, as Chauncey, sings pleasantly 
enough. For people who thrive on sham- 
rocks and shillelaghs, My Wild Irish Rose 


is sure-and-begorrah a musical orgy. 


Fear at Fiesta 


The round of hard-boiled melo- 
dramas gets another whirl in Ride the 
Pink Horse (Universal-International). 
3ut this time the film circles the “for- 
mula” touch with a novel plot and excel- 
lent acting. 

Ben Hecht and Charles Lederer have 
written a violent screenplay starring Rob- 
ert Montgomery, who also doubles as di- 
rector. A_ snarling-voiced blackmailer, 
Montgomery tries to shake down a smart 
operator in a fiesta-happy New Mexico 
town. His clumsy efforts would end in 
death except for a young Mexican girl 
who, presumably because Montgomery 
gives her a ride on a merry-go-round, ap- 
points herself his protector. 

The tale moves at an unrelenting 
pace, involving some of the most interest- 
ing characters yet seen on the screen. 
Wanda Hendrix is delightful as the Mexi- 
can child of many moods. Art Smith 
makes a shrewd FBI detective. Thomas 
Gomez and Fred Clark are fine, respec- 
tively, in their roles of hero’s friend and 
enemy. 

And for a change, there’s an un- 
typical ending. Instead of rushing into 
Montgomery’s arms for a fadeout clinch, 
Wanda merely thrills her Mexican friends 
with an elaborate account of her adven- 


tures. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Daisy Kenyon (Joan Crawford, 
Dana Andrews, Henry Fonda). The old 
triangle theme slicked up with Joan’s 
sophisticated suffering. 

Road to Rio (Bob Hope, Bing 
Cresby, Dorothy Lamour). Competent 
teamwork by the mirth and melody team 
keeps the Road series rolling. 

So Well Remembered (John 
Mills, Martha Scott, Trevor Howard). 
James Hilton’s novel translated into a 
skillful movie, artfully acted. 

Body and Soul (John Garfield, 
Lilli Palmer). A solid, exciting exposé 
o* the fight game. 
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Americana 


Better Late... 


The Army stepped hastily out to 
Sandpoint, Idaho, last month to present 
a service medal long overdue. 

It was, in fact, 82 years late. Israel 
Broadsword, 101, was a veteran of the 
Civil War. Nobody handling his War De- 
partment records ever noticed he didn’t 
get one. Until a visiting Congressman 
mentioned it last summer, the soldier 
hadn’t thought about it either. 


Sorghum Saga 


On an Ohio river ferry midway be- 
tween Kentucky and Indiana this New 
Year’s Day two opponents chose their 
weapons and squared off. 

This was no pistols-at-dawn affair. It 
was syrup-and-bread at 10 o’clock. For 
the challenger: steaming corn bread and 
tangy Hancock county, Ky., sorghum 
syrup; for the challenged: hot biscuits 
and brown Indiana sorghum from Perry 
county. Rules: duelists to eat well and 
with gusto, so that judges could observe 
the merits of their respective products. 

The controversy began back in No- 
vember when Frank Huber, editor of the 
Cannelton, Ind., News ran a story (from 
a city paper) naming Perry county as 
“Sorghum Capital of the World.” Across 
the river in Hawesville, Roscoe Downs, 
Hancock Clarion editor, challenged him: 
that title had been Hancock’s for genera- 
tions. An editorial battle progressed good 
naturedly. But disgruntled farmers 
brought in their choicest syrups, wanted 
a decision. 

Sweet Stew. Sorghum, wherever it 
is made in the South and Midwest, is a 
matter of family and local pride. Pro- 
ducing it is a hand art, from stripping 
the leaves from ripened cane to stirring 
the bubbling sap till arms ache. That’s 
one reason the supply is limited. The 






Molasses. Sorghum’s flow to corn bread starts at the mill. (SEE: 
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spicy “long sweetening” of pre-Civil-War 
sorghum seldom is widely distributed. 
Another reason, says editor Huber, 
is that farmers have been “asleep on their 
feet when it comes to marketing.” The 
widely-touted Battle of the Sorghums may 
change this. Aboard the ferry, Editors 
Downs and Huber smacked their lips en- 
thusiastically, wound up in a draw. But 
a flood of sorghum orders from all over 
the country is benefitting both counties. 


St. Louis Shrine 


St. Louis, buttoned snugly in her 
cloak of civic pride, felt an itch around 
the collar last week. That collar is the 
city’s once-proud waterfront section by 
the levee—the shabby streets of a trading 
post laid out in 1763 to funnel furs from 
the wilderness for the New Orleans trade 
down the Mississippi. 

In 1933, a group of St. Louis citizens 
began thinking in terms of a new collar. 
The waterfront section, they knew, had 
been a trail-head and a gateway for the 
country’s first westward surge. Their 
idea: to build on it a Jefferson National 
Expansion’ Memorial. It would honor 
Thomas Jefferson, whose Louisiana pur- 
chase helped speed the movement west- 
ward, and the pioneers. 

They formed an association, got 
backing from President Roosevelt, won 
approval from the National Parks Serv- 
ice, and raised about $7 million each 
from St. Louis and Congress. Then they 
set up a national architects’ competition 
for the best plan for a $30 million shrine. 

Problems. On Feb. 18 the winning 
plan will be announced. All that will re- 
main then will be extracting the remain- 
ing $15.75 million from Congress. 

The architect who wins the $40,000 
final prize will have earned his money. 
He must dovetail existing city problems 
with landscaping the 37-block area. He 
must plan a “living” cultural or educa- 
tional memorial, restore typical French 
dwellings, preserve old landmarks and 
also design a monument commemorating 
the opening of the West. 


Lib. of Congress (FSA) 
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HOUSE PLANTS 
COME TO LIFE WITH 










“My house plants have really come to 
life since using Plantabbs,”’ writes a satisfied 
user. PLANTABBS are highly concentrated, 
rich food of proved worth to flower lovers 
all over the world. They help your plants 
withstand the ill effects of sunless days and 
dry furnace heat. 

Feed PLANTABBS to.your house plants 
regularly. Clean, white tablets—no odor— 
will not burn most delicate plants. You'll 
be amazed at results. Plants will be sturdier, 
healthier, covered with -beautiful blooms. 
Four tablets to one gallon of water make 
rich liquid food. 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 
sizes. At your dealers or mailed postpaid, 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION, Baltimore 1, 
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Promptly relieves 
COUGHS of 


CHEST 
COLDS 


Breaks Up Surface Congestion, Too! 





At the first sign of a chest cold — rub 
Musterole on chest, throat and back. It 
instantly starts to relieve coughs and tight 
soreness in chest muscles. Then good old 
reliable Musterole helps break up painful 


| surface congestion and checks irritation. 
| In 83 strengths. At all drugstores. 
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“With God 


All Things Are Possible!” Are you facing difficult 
roblems? Poor Health? Money Troubles? Family 
‘roubles? Unhappiness of aay kind? If you are, and 

if you believe in the POWER of PRAYER, we invite 

you to send your name and address now for full informa- 
tion about our wonderful NEW WAY of Meetidg 

Life’s Problems Through PRAYER! We have more 

than 125,000 active members throughout America and 

around the world. What we have done to help others, 
we can surely do to help YOU! Send now for our 
wonderful FREE MESSAGE! Just a postcard will do— 


send it now! 


LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box 5201, Noroton, Conn. 





1¥9 DRESSES 


Lovable, wearable gay party 
prints. Some are button ront, 
some feature flared 
skirts, others trimmed 
with embroidery. Many 
with belts and insignia! 
Sizes 12-20 & 50. 
SEND NO MONEY— 


state size and colors de- 
sired. Pay postman $4.35, 
(plus postage) or send 


$4.50 and we pa t- 
age. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Send for FREE 
CATALOG of clothing 
for the entire family. 
Dept. N-57. 








HERE'S MONEY ssi 


Show largest, loveliest Greeting 
Card line in BLUEBIRD history! 


He S a way to earn extra cash FASTER and MORE 
PLEASANTLY than you ever dreamed possible! Just 
show exquisite new Bluebird Line of All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards, Stationery, Gift Wrappings, to_ friends, 
neighbors, co-workers 23 boxed assortments. You earn 
up to 50c on each $1 pom, mocse 

on quantity orders! NO PE- 

FREE SAMPLES | RIENCE NEEDED-our FREE 
BOOK shows you easy ways for 
any beginner to make money! 
Write for FREE SAMPLES of 
‘‘Name-Imprinted’’ Stationery ; 
sample box assortments on ap- 
proval. If friends don’t snap them 
up, return at our erpense. Write 
NOW to BLUEBIRD STUDIOS, 
Dept. P-18, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


AMAZING NEW TRAP <iz:¢ 


CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS, POULTRY 


It's amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and other animals, yet it's harmless to children and 

pets. Simple to set, 
rustproof. No springs! 
No jaws! Animal walks 
in to get bait, and the 
doors close! Send 
postal for free booklet. 


HAVAHART, 
73 Water Street 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Beautiful ‘‘Name- 
Imprinted’’ Sta- 
tionery. Sell it on 
sight for only $1 


per box! 


ALSO FREE 
Book of easy ways 
for any beginner 
o make money! 









MODEL No, 3 
for farms ang estates 


WANTED- 10 SELL IN 
@) Large line, foods; coffee 
vitamins, DDT, and other 
farm products. Our free gift 
plan, bigger than ever, opens 
every door to you. Goods supplied on credit. 
Old successful company. Write today. 


THE LANGE COMPANY 
BOX 194, DE PERE, WISCONSIN 



















Now /Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and talk in more 
comfort, just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 





Checks ‘‘plate odor’? (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 
Dry Eczema 
Itching Si y le Rash quickly 
smarting imple kas reliev 
ntistion Chafing — 
= ting soothing 
from Chapping oily 
Small Burns 


RESINGL 
STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. 
Its Cause and Correction,"’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 47 years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis, 4, Ind. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 


allavs the cough or you are to have your money 
back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Radio 


Religion Rates 


Religion on the radio does not ordi- 
narily draw many listeners. But this week 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (ABC, 
Sun., 6:30 p.m., EST) ended its first year 
on the air with a fresh contract from a 
paying sponsor and a glowing reputation. 
It had proved that religion, Hooper for 
Hooper, can hold its own against musical 
shows, Hollywood stars and crime stories. 
The program’s rating has steadily crept 
upward to six plus, a few tenths higher 
than CBS’ Pause that Refreshes at the 
same hour, and just a shade below the 
opposition on other networks. 

Says 55-year-old Fulton Oursler, 
originator and guiding light of Greatest 
Story: “Not a day goes by without a 
letter from someone thanking us for the 
program.” 

Practically 100% of the response has 
been favorable, although a few listeners 
at first questioned the propriety of put- 
ting the voice of Christ on the air. This 
in itself was something no one had ever 
dared to do. The program each week 
presents a dramatization of an episode 
from the life of Christ or of a parable 
from His teachings. 

Tears but no Contract. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about Greatest 
Story is the indomitable spirit of Fulton 
Oursler. For three years, he patiently 
peddled his show from sponsor to spon- 
sor. In Detroit, he watched stogie-smok- 
ing executives in the automobile industry 
break down and cry after hearing an 
audition record of the program. “But cry- 
ing sponsors,” he reports, “never buy.” 

Plenty of advertisers did nibble at 
the bait, but most developed last-minute 
misgivings about a religious program. 
Oursler insisted that the sponsor would 
get his name mentioned, no more. Stick- 
ing a high-powered commercial into the 
program, he told prospects, “would be 
like doing a rhumba at a funeral.” 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. finally 
signed up on this basis. Its nani€ is an- 
nounced at the beginning and end of each 
program. So good was Oursler’s sales- 
talk, in fact, that the firm finally offered 
to foot the bill without having its name 
mentioned at all, but network rules re- 
quire sponsor-identification. 

Passed Up Preaching. The history 
of the idea for Greatest Story goes back 
much farther. It goes back, in fact, to the 
conversion of a religious skeptic. Brought 
up a pious Baptist, Fulton Oursler dis- 
appointed his mother by earning his daily 
bread by worldly writing rather than by 
preaching the Lord’s work as she had 
hoped. Except spiritually, she had no 
cause to complain. As an editor of Read- 
ers Digest and a successful mystery-novel- 
ist (pen name: Anthony Abbott) Fulton 
was a pronounced economic success. 

But his spiritual zest flagged until in 
1934, on a cruise through the Mediter- 
ranean, he visited Palestine and found 


that religion “suddenly became very in- 
teresting.” He sat down to write about it, 
a book called A Skeptic in the Holy Land. 
By the time he reached the last chapter, 
“it was practically 'a-complete conver- 
sion.” 

This stirring within prompted him to 
examine the faith of his brethren. “I 
hoped to get people to read the Bible, 
especially the New Testament,” he said, 
“and most especially the Four Gospels. I 
decided to write a very popular life of 
Christ.” 

Begun in 1937, the 250,000-word 
book, The Greatest Story Ever Told, on 
which the weekly radio dramas are based, 
was finished a few weeks ago. It’s prob- 
ably the first book ever to be dramatized 
a year before it was completed. 

On Records. Perhaps it would 
please his mother to know his words are 
reaching pulpits. During Sunday ser- 
mons all over the country, ministers re- 
mind congregations to tune in. In a Los 
Angeles boys’ reform school, the Greatest 
Story is required listening. So great has 
been the demand for records of the 
scripts that ABC made up albums of them 
and already has filled more than 500 re- 
quests. 

Director Marx Loeb credits very 
careful thinking and cleverly-plotted writ- 
ing by Henry Denker for the thumping 
success of the program. The. script is 
worked over like a piece of delicate sur- 
gery, inspected by a clerical board of 
three, a Protestant-Episcopalian, a Pres- 
byterian and a Catholic. It is also read by 
a Jewish non-cleric, lest nuances offensive 
to Judaism creep in. 

High Aims. “The purpose of .the 
program,” explains Oursler, “is to bring 
man back to the realization of his moral 
responsibility to God and his opportunity 
to serve God’s will in this world. We man- 
age to keep it non-sectarian by staying 
out of the areas of disagreement among 
the various faiths.” 

They haven’t had a kick-back yet. 





Fulton Oursler. (SEE: Religion Rates) 
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Vallee. He makes Whiffenpoofs puff. 
Baa, Baa—Bah! 


Last week past and present members 
of an exclusive Yale singing club held 
their ears as radios and jukeboxes bleated 
various versions of the saga of little lost 
sheep—The Whiffenpoof Song. Female 
voices singing it caused special agony. 

For this song was sacred (at least 
theoretically) to the all-male Whiffen- 
poofs. It was the anthem of a congenial 
group which organized in 1909 around the 
Yale Glee Club quartet. Supping and 
singing regularly at Mory’s Temple Bar 
in New Haven, they gleefully took the 
name of the fictitious whiffenpoof fish 
popularized by Joe Cawthorn, a comedian 
of the time. Their song was a satire of 
Kipling’s plaintive ballad, Gentlemen 
Rankers, set to music by Tod Galloway, 
an 1885 Amherst college graduate. 

Poor Little Lambs. Present-day 
Whiffenpoofs still meet at Mory’s, at a 
long table emblazoned with“their griffon- 
like emblem. Around Yale no one in- 
trudes on their song. 

But outsiders, without the least no- 
tion of what a Whiffenpoof is, are hap- 
pily singing the baa baa baa refrain. The 
Metropolitan Opera’s baritone Robert 
Merrill sparked its current popularity for 
RCA-Victor last April. For four months 
Bing Crosby’s rendition, most popular of 
the six recordings made, has been a best 
seller. Everybody was in the act—that is, 
everybody but the Whiffenpoofs. 

Fleeced. Few people have heard 
their recordings of their own song, made 
privately and sold chiefly in New Haven. 
And for the “desecration” of their an- 
them they get publicity. A non-Whiffen- 
poof gets the cash: bandleader Rudy 
Vallee, a Yale man (’27) who used to 
sing it on the radio with other college 
songs. Eleven years ago he had the fore- 
sight to “revise’—and copyright—the 
Whiffenpoof’s song. 

But he lets Whiffenpoofs sing it, 
royalty-free, just as often as they please. 
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l— Peter PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


CHEST COLD 





@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 242 times more methyl salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 
the original Baume Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





TRY Dr. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
fa Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
i weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING OWN A PiL- 

7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Alr-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes, Dr. Barron gays: “ Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, FSS -O.D. + vine postage. State shoe size 
woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 

GUARANT ree. Money back Boi no OA. —. 









SAMPLE 
FABRICS 
wan py To 


4 style Presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see gor- 
geous, newest style dresses —lovely 
li osiery, men oghicts and 
_ LOW PRICES. 
Take qrdere fr from | Srienés 



















and make wi” 
GET FREE SAMPLESi | — —~ _ ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, D 
Sen of gample fabrics. tts -profit = me ee ee deen 
| ag t'syours T 
address now. 
7 Money-Makers!! 
| ’ Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
FAR M Ss! STROUT'S FARM CATALOG Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


Over 2800 Bargains 
Also New COUNTRY BUSINESS CATALCG, Motels, Stores, 
Gas Stations, etc. Coast to Coast. Mailed Free. TELL us what 
you want. ‘Where? Price? Terms? Time-money saver. Write 837-A 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JA 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


STROUT REALTY ee eee 
453 S. Spring 
Los Angeles 13, Cal it. 


255 4th Ave. 


« 20 West 9th St. 
New York 10, N.Y. ~ 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MARVELOUS MIXTURE 
7m Old Fashioned Flowers 


Over 40 Gorgeous Flowering Annuals 
including: Aster, Cosmos, Clarkia, Dian- 
thus, Larkspur, Petunia, Zinnia ete. 
All colors; beautiful in beds; lovely, fra- 
fs) grant bouquets. Over 600 Seeds Post- 
e, paid only 10c with MILLS FREE Color- 

ful 1948 SEED oes of Vegetables 


LLS S$ HOUSE 
Rose Hill, N. Y. 




















22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick BN 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satistaction guaran- 
teed Write f for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd..Atianta, Ga. 








Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master rd due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance 
CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with a R AVEL ©: EL relieved with 


friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 


NAUSEA 









hed t blad rticall d ; 
Sane 5 ae & ad, Qed 
=, Has om for b A Results guaranteed or ~~ 4 
ve., Ottawa, Kansas THE WORLD OVER EmMED 
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Bypaths 


Cold Comfort 


Labor and management dislikes 
Disturb me more and more; 
The only place /’m free from strikes 


BUCKLEY’S Is in my bowling score! 
Pet Peeve 








MIXTURE 
When excessive smoking gives you Tradition makes me look askance 
a hacking cough, just try Buckley’s At shirttails that are worn outside the 


Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- tne Coe 

tated, inflamed throat mem- Every day something new is made for 
branes, Concentrated medi- /QUAM7/: which to spend money but there’s still 
cation, no syrups added— /waress 4 ly ageshos cee 

thus tends to act faster, only one way to save it. 

go further. Try Buckley’s. = ese 


At All Drugstores 


pants! 









The world situation affords consid- 
| erable food for thought but who’s hungry 
for thinking? 


Some people get very ecstatic 
over things they find in the attic; 
But the things that I find are musty, 


Saves Costly Redecorating! 
AMAZING INVEN’ION.'Banishes old- 
style housecleaning mese and muss. No 

“dough"—no red. swollen hands. No 
more dangero »us «stepladders. Literally erases dirt like 















rage——no sticky 


itunes tte Eads’ dredges! BAVES REDECORATING! | and all that I get is too dusty. 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ‘x2 !e, offer sent im. —A. A. Lattimer 
send name at once. A _ penny postal will do. SEND Xo MONEY— 
fust your name. KRISTEE toe 


872 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. ® ° - 


Amazing! ‘25 Is Yours! 


For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. Sells for 
$1—your profit to 50c. Also Easter and gift cards, 
stationery and wrappings. Costs nothing to try: 
Write for samples on approval. 

MERIT, 70 WILLIAM STREET, 
Dept. Q, Newark 2, N. J. 





Prices are called prohibitive because 
they never take a drop. 
} e e . 
Work is a cure for unrest but so 
many peopie think the remedy is worse 


than the disease. 
} 






Tardy Recognition 


iTc cd g a G My cigarette lighter works fitfully, 
it’s rarely up to scratch. 
Checked in A jiffy Would it be too late to congratulate, 


the man who invented the match? 
Relieve itching caused by eczema, 











‘ agi 7 
rf athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and —Philip Lazarus 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, ° . . 
edicated Prescription. G - ‘ . . 
fon — — Siecle and Scientists question whether the earth 


; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle | jis cooling off and the headlines empha- 
As ww Bs B proves it—or monev back. Ask your ‘ 


ruggist today for D. D.D. Prescription. size their question. 
* ” ° 
You can get a Goyernment bulletin 
on the eradication of almost anything ex- 
cept Government bureaus. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


P _ — 
Fer real 2 Don’t try to tell the man who fell on 
TIME. Delicious! the ice and broke his collarbone that 


White or Yellow. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm ts registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at 
once. No obligation. 


MeReRNOw, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-F Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


slips don’t count. 





| 
| 








PROMPT, ALMOST AMAZING RELIEF 


PIMPLES - BLACKHEADS 


when externally caused, try Cuticura—preferred by 
many doctors, nurses and certain hospitals! Relieves 
pimple = rash, blemishes; softens blackheads for easy 
removal. Buy at your druggist’s today. 


CUTICURA Ointment 
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“Nail ’im Henry—yJore he gets back in 
his hole!” 


‘ 
Quips 

The milliner who says the currently 
styled women’s hats are “pretty much 
alike” is wrong on three counts, viz.: 
They aren’t pretty, they aren’t much, and 
they aren’t alike.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

= . . 

To conserve fuel, there is again talk 
of cutting American living room tempera- 
tures to 65°. Indoor poets composing odes 
to the beautiful snow will hate this.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

oe . . 

Science never rests. Having built the 
supersonic plane, it probably will be 
along shortly with a sound that travels 
faster than the XS-1.—Detroit News. 

. e se 

Latest to be lashed by hurricanes 
were Savannah, Ga., and Bermuda. In re- 
cent months the supply of windy weather 
has greatly exceeded the demand.—At- 
lanta Journal. 

e e e 

The latest sour note in the provi- 
sions market news is that lemons have 
jumped in price.—Arizona Republic. 

° . * 





A judge suggests that all cars be 
taken from careless drivers. How strange 
it would seem with our streets almost de- 
serted.—Davenport (lowa) Times. 

o = 

A few years ago we were all agreed 
that victory would be worth all that it 
cost. Perhaps we will have to look at 
peace in the same way. — Knoxville 
(Iowa) Express. 

7. . * 

Some political machines get stuck in 
the mud they sling.—Waterloo (Iowa) 
Courier. 





PATHFINDER 





| 





Cretan Faerson, 


Publisher of Pathfinder, says: 


“Pathfinder is published for people who think; 

for people who want to know more; for people whose 
inquiring minds make them community leaders. 
These people are representative of the influential 
families on the Main Streets of America. Pathfinder 
is extremely popular with the family group... 

people whom you have heard described as the 


‘heart of the nation’ or the ‘backbone of America’.” 





oe © . 
You might say lm 
‘arelul, thats why I say 
Hite sterhields SATISFY me!” 


hi Nase 


SMETROPOLITAN OPERA'S 


WORLD FAMOUS 


NATISEY YOURSELF 


... like hisé Stevens, that Chesterhelds 
ore Al ALWAYS MILDER 
EB BETTER TASTING ee 
- ree 
@ COOLER SMOKING Pe 


~ 
NATION.. 
RicHT ComB! 
~~ WorLp's BEST ToBACCOS 
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